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Cuapter YI. 


“ (\OMETHING NEW! something new!” cried the Athenians ; and 

across two thousand years we catch up and echo their greedy 
cry. But why do we? We all know well enough that there is 
nothing new; there was not even in King Solomon’s time—not even 
in all his treasure-house, nor among his seven hundred wives. What an 
advantage those ancients who saw the world’s infancy had over us—over 
us, who have to content ourselves with the lees of the wine, with the 
few dropped ears scattered about the great reaped harvest field! Who 
would not fain have lived in the days when nothing had yet been said 
—when everything, consequently, remained to be said? Whocould be 
trite then, in that blest epoch when platitudes were unborn, when 
Tupper was an impossibility, and even the statement that two and 
two make four had something of startlingly novel about it? Then 
a man’s thoughts were his own, his very own, his own by the best of 
all rights—creation ; now they are the bastard product of ten thousand 
buried men’s dead ideas. 

Original is a pleasant word, is not it ?—fair and well-sounding ; but 
it is like the sample figs at the top of the box: it represents nothing, 
or something infinitely smaller than itself behind and underneath it. 
Is it too much to say that it is impossible to find an original idea in 
any writer we wot of? You meet, perhaps, some day in a book a 
thought, an image that strikes you. You say, “This is this thinker's 
own; there is the stamp of this one individual mind upon it ;” when 
lo! mayhap but a few hours later you are reading the thoughts of 
some elder scribe, one that has been dust nigh ten or twenty centuries 
back, and you find the same thought, half fledged or quarter fledged, 
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only in the egg, perhaps—but still it is there. There is nothing new 
under the sun. 

And if this is true of other subjects, how much truer of that most 
outworn, threadbare old theme, Love! The world has been spinning 
round six thousand years at the lowest, most exploded computation ; 
in any thousand years there have been thirty or forty generations, and 
each unit in every one of those generations, if he has lived to man’s 
estate, has surely loved after one fashion or another. Whosoever has 
done any worthy thing, whosoever has sent out his thoughts in writing 
or speech or action to the world, has felt the stirrings of this strange 
instinct ; unconsciously it has moulded and permeated his deeds and 
his words: and yet, old as it is, we are not tired of it, any more than 
we are of the back-coming green of the spring, or the never-extin- 
guished lamps of the stars. 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended ;” at least wellnigh 
ended. Jack and Esther are at breakfast; outside the scarlet gera- 
niums are blazing away in the morning sun, trying their best to shine 
as brightly as he isdoing, and the gnats are dancing round and round 
and round on the buoyant floor of their ball-room—the air. I wonder 
that that incessant valsing does not make them giddy. I am not sure 
that human beings, like the lions and tigers and uneasy black bears in 
the Zoological, look their best at feeding-time ; but such as they are, 
here they are. 

Esther in a chintz gown, sown all over with little red carnations as 
thickly as the firmament with heavenly bodies. She looks as fresh as 
a daisy—as an Englishwoman, to whom morning déshabille, wrapper, 
slippers, undressed hair, are unknown Gallic abominations—and is 
eating porridge with a spoon. Jack reading his letters, which look all 
bills and circulars, after the fashion of men’s correspondences : for what 
man, made after the fashion of a man, would sit down to indite an epistle 
to another man, were it his alter ego, unless he had something to say 
about a horse or a dog ora gun? Presently he finishes this cursory 
survey, crumples up the last blue envelope in his hand, flings it with 
manly untidiness into the summer-dressed grate, and says, resuming 
a conversation which had been interrupted a quarter of an hour ago by 
the entrance of prayers and the urn, “ I cannot imagine what you have 
done to the fellow! he used not to be half a bad fellow to talk to. 
Never a genius, you know, but still I used to like to have him to walk 
over the farm with me—not that he knows a swede froma mangold ; 
don’t see much sign of his old mother’s farming mantle falling upon 
him. But now he has not a word to throw to a dog; he is as stupid 
as a stuck pig.” 

“T have not cut out his tongue or tied it up in a bag, if that is 
what you are hinting at,” says Esther, with a smile as confused as a 
dog’s when, not quite sure of his reception, he sneaks up to you side- 
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ways, lifting his upper lip, and from tail to muzzle one nervous wriggle. 
“ Perhaps he is like the birds, and gets silent towards the end of the 
summer,” 

“Why you keep him dangling after you, like the tail of a kite, I 
cannot conceive,’ Mr. Craven cries, crumbling his bread with a little 
irritation. “It must be such a nuisance having a great long thing 
like him knocking about under your feet morning, noon, and night.” 

Esther is silent; only her head droops lower, lower, till her little 
nose almost immerses itself in her stirabout. 

“ Whereas,” pursues Jack, helping himself to a great deal of cold 
beef, “if you were to give him his congé now (Jack is by no means 
neglectful of the g in the French word), he would be all right again 
in a fortnight, ready for the shooting.” 

“He would, would he?” says Esther, lifting up her nose and red- 
dening with vexation. 

No woman likes to think of her empire as anything short of eternal. 

“Tf you don’t like to do it yourself, I'll do it for you,” pursues her 
brother, making 2 magnanimously handsome offer. “I would say to 
him, ‘ My dear fellow, it is no good, she does not seem to care about 
you, as soon as look at him.” 

“ What a delicate way of breaking the news!” cries Esther, iron- 
ically. “Commend me to a man for gentle finesse.” 

“T don’t believe in breaking news,” replies Jack, sturdily. “If 
you were to go off in a fit, or the bay colt were to break his leg, or 
anything to go wrong, I’d far sooner people would ,tell me so without 
any humming and hawing and keeping me on the tenter hooks. 
Breaking news is like half cutting your throat before you are hanged, 
making you die two deaths instead of one.” 

“But suppose I do seem to care a little about him?” suggests 
Esther, blushing furiously, but holding up her head bravely, and 
looking straight at her brother. 

“Suppose the cow jumped over the moon,” replies Jack, with incre- 
dulity. 

“T don’t know whether the cow has accomplished her feat, but I 
have accomplished mine,” says Esther, trying to make her face as 
brass, and failing signally. 

Jack puts up his hand, and strokes the future birthplace of his 
moustache, to hide an unay oidable smile. 

“T don’t wish to be rude,” he says; “but may I ask, since when ? 
Was it a week ago, or less, that you requested me to accompany you 
on one of your joint excursions to that everlasting wood, and told me 
you thought your watch wanted cleaning, the time seemed to go so 
slow ?” 

“A week!” cries his sister, indignantly. “Three weeks, or a 
month, at least.” 
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“Wrong, Essie, wrong ; it was this day fortnight, Ryvel Horse Fair, 
which was the reason why I had to decline your invitation.” 

“What does a week one way or another signify ?” she cries, be- 
coming irrational, as a worsted woman mostly does. 

“ Nothing to a woman or a—weathercock.” 

This last insult is too much for Miss Craven. 

“T see you are determined to turn me into ridicule ; I see you don’t 
believe me!” she cries, preparing to rush from the room like a tornado. 

“My good Essie,” says Jack, jumping up, taking her two hands, and 
manfully repressing his inclination to laugh—“ here I am ; tell me any- 
thing, and I'll swear by the tomb of my grandmother to believe it.” 

“ Why should not I like hin? What is there in him so hateful as 
to make my being fond of him incredible?” asks Essie, unreasonable 
and sobbing. 

“ Nothing that I know of—except his boots, and you told me they 
were.” 

“So they are,” she says, smiling through her tears—“ more than 
hateful ; they haunt one like a bad dream.” 

“He is not the least penitent about them, I can tell you: only 
yesterday he showed them me with ungodly glee, told me he had got 
them at Hugh Hughes’s, at Naullan, and advised me to go and do 
likewise.” 

“ But—but—his boots are not he; he is not his boots, I mean,” 
remarks Miss Craven, with meek suggestion; “mercifully, they are 
separable.” 

“He was not born in them, you mean? I did not suppose he was; 
he would have been worse than Richard the Third, who made his 
appearance with all his teeth in his head—didn’t he ?—if he had.” 

“Tt is quite true—perfectly true,” continues Esther, leaning her two 
hands on the back of a chair, and tilting it up and down, “ what you 
say about his being so stupid; he ¢s extremely stupid: often I feel 
inclined to box his ears, for the things he says, and for not under- 
standing things, and having to have them explained to him: but after 
all, do you know, I am not sure that it is the people who say clever 
things, and snap one up all in a minute, that are the best to live with.” 

“You contemplate living with him then, eh? Last time I was 
favoured with your plans, you were to be a vestal to the end of the 
chapter.” 

“A provision for old age: I cannot expect you to be satisfied with 
me always,” she answers, with rather a sad smile. “And when I am 
superseded, a good worthy simpleton, with obsolete chivalrous ideas of 
Woman in the abstract— Woman with a big W—who will laugh at all 
my worst jokes whether he sees them or not, and make none himself, 
is better than nothing.” 

“ All right,” says Jack, calmly, walking towards the door, and. 
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unfolding the Times with a crackling that nearly drowns his voice ; 
“please yourself and you'll please me: only be so good as to tell me 
when the wedding day is fixed, as I must get a new coat. I suppose 
that the one I had for Uncle John’s funeral will not do, will it ?” 

Who is it says that in the “Tempest,” if neither Ferdinand nor 
any other beautiful young prince had come on the scene, yet if 
Miranda had remained alone with her father, and the storms and 
wind and water spirits, she would have ended by loving Caliban? I 
do not know about Miranda, but I am sure that if Esther had been in 
Miranda’s place she would have so ended; would have carried faggots 
in her slender arms for the shaggy monster—have called him caressing 
diminutives, and asked him little interested questions about his dam 
Sycorax. 

The desire to be loved is strong enough in us all; in this girl it 
amounted to madness: it is the key to all the foolish, wicked, sense- 
less things you will find her doing through this history’s short course. 
If she could have had her will, every man, woman, and child, every 
cow and calf and dog and cat that met her, would have watched her 
coming with joy and her going with grief. Add to which, in the 
summer time most women like to have a lover: it is almost as neces- 
sary to them as warm clothes at Christmas. In winter the fire is 
lover enough for any one. The frosty splendour of the stars and the 
chill flashing of the northern lights provoke no yearning in any one 
human soul towards any other; we peep at them through our icy case- 
ments, then drop the curtain shivering, and leave them alone to their 
high cold play in the sky. But who can look at a July moon alone ? 

You will say that Esther was not alone, that she had her brother 
to look at it with her; but who will deny that a brother who makes 
agricultural remarks about the Queen of Night, and observes that 
the haze round her royal head looks well for the turnips, is worse, 
immeasurably worse, than nobody? To me it seems that there is 
nothing absolute, positive, in all this shifting, kaleidoscope world ; 
everything is comparative. There is nothing either good, bad, pretty, 
ugly, large, small, except as compared with something better, worse, 
prettier, uglier, larger, smaller. Measure two men together, and you 
find one tall and the other short; put the short one by himself or 
among a world of pigmies, and straightway he grows tall. Lacking 
a standard to go by, we make egregious errors. I have known many 
a woman pass through life with a pigmy beside her, taking him for a 
giant all the while, nor undeceived to the end. Esther has no man to 
measure her Robert by; none at all, save the cowman, the carter, and 
the groom. Intellectually, morally, physically, he outtops them in 
stature, and that is all she can as yet know about him. Moonlight, 


propinquity, total absence of objects of comparison—these three must 
be Esther’s excuses. 
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Robert is not much like her ideal, certainly—the ideal whose picture 
she has been painting life-size on the canvas of her mind during the 
vacant moments of the last two transitional years; but if we all 
waited to be wed till our ideal came knocking at our doors, the world 
would shortly be dispeopled of legitimate i habitants. Miss Craven’s 
ideal is dark: at seventeen, most ideals are dark: he has long, fierce, 
sleepy, unfathomable eyes. Robert is straw-coloured: his eyes are 
blue; very wide awake: they say exactly what his tongue does, neither 
more nor less, and there is absolutely no harm in them—a doubtful 
recommendation to a woman. ‘The ideal’s nose is fine cut, delicately 
chiseled ; his cheeks are a little haggard, slightly hollowed and paled 
by five and thirty years or so of the restless, reckless life of one 
that has lived, not existed. Robert’s nose is broad and blunt; his 
cheeks have the roundness and bloom of a countryman’s five and 
twenty. The ideal breaks most of the commandments with easy grace ; 
is inclined to be sceptical and a little sarcastic over the old-world 
beliefs, and facts hoary with time and reverence. Robert nightly 
prays on bent knees to be “not led into temptation, but delivered from 
evil:” he believes firmly everything that he ever was taught, from the 
Peep of Day upwards, and he could no more shape his honest lips 
into a sneer than he could square the circle. Before the fell shafts of 
the ideal’s eyes women lie slain as thick as Greeks lay beneath the 
arrows of Apollo, in the Iliad’s opening clash ; the number of Robert’s 
female victims is represented by a duck’s egg. 

“Je ne comprends pas l'amour sans effroi,” says one of the char- 
acters in the best French novel I have read this many aday. The 
ideal inspires fear equally with love; you can imagine his being 
harsh, fierce, cruel to the woman he loves. In none of the most hare- 
hearted of created beings could Robert provoke alarm. Children 
who see him for the first time came and thrust their little dimpled 
hands into his, and laugh up with confident impudence in his 
face. Dogs to whom he has never been introduced come and rub 
their shaggy heads against his knees, and curl and wriggle about his 
friendly feet. 

Esther can indulge no faintest hope that he will bully her. The 
ideal rides straight as a die, and is as much a part of his horse as a 
centaur. Robert is very fond of getting a day’s hunting when he can 
afford the two guineas requisite for the hiring of a horse, which is 
not very often; and he likes to get his money’s worth by blundering 
blindly over everything that comes in his way, but he has about as 
-much idea of riding as a tailor or a cow. The ideal is an idol to be 
set up and worshipped—a Baal to be adored with tears and blood and 
knife-gashings. Robert is a worshipper to be encouraged by a cold 
look and smile flung to him every now and then, like a bone to a dog, 
or spurned away with disapproving foot, as Cain was from his unac- 
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cepted altar. To worship is to a woman always sweeter than to be 
worshipped. ‘To worship one must look up; to be worshipped one 
must look down 

Come with me this August Sunday through the wood from Glan- 
yr-Afon to Plas Berwyn—from Esther’s home to Robert’s. It is 
but a few hundred yards of shade and shine, a small, scarce-trodden 
wood-path, whose narrow, faint track the ripe grasses and the seeded 
ferns have wellnigh obliterated, flinging themselves across it in all 
the abandon of their unspeakable grace. The apples’ round faces are 
reddening in the little Plas Berwyn orchard; the shorn fields slope 
barely, slantwise along the hill-side in their yellow stubble. For weeks 
and weeks the corn has been whitening under the sun’s hard, veilless 
stare, and now at last it has fallen; the barley has bowed its bearded 
head beneath the sickle’s stroke, and the oats their tremulous ringlets. 
They are all gathered in, and garnered in Mrs. Brandon's stout, 
well-thatched stacks ; to thatch a stack is the one thing a Welshman 
can do. 

It is an hour past noon, and the Reverend Evan Evans has released 
the bodies of his congregation from that white-washed, tumble-down 
old barn that he is pleased to call his church, and their minds from 
the tension necessary to take in the ill-strung-together, misapplied 
texts that he is pleased to call his sermon. 

Plas Berwyn is a house of about the same size as Glan-yr-Afon, but 
the rooms do not look so large, they are so full of large things and 
large people. The dining-room is crowded up with a great mahogany 
table, a great mahogany sideboard, great mahogany chairs—incon- 
venient relics, fondly clung to by people who from a larger house have 
subsided into a smaller one—a sort of warranty of past respectability, 
like the cottager’s japanned tea-tray and brass candlesticks. There is 
an atmosphere of lumbersome age and gravity about the whole place ; 
none of the fragrance and light and melody that youth, sheer youth, 
even divorced from any other attractive qualities, brings with it. 

Of all the gods of the Greek mythology I will bring my votive 
crowns and my salt cakes to Bacchus. Not the bloated old gentleman 
striding drunk over a barrel, as we figure him, but Bacchus eternally 
young. What is there so worthy of adoration in this aging, wrinkling 
world as never-ending youth ? 

Most people are cross and most people are unusually hungry on 
Sunday. I do not know why it is, but if you observe your acquaint- 
ance you will find it to be true. Hungry or not, the Brandons are at 
dinner, dining frugally and sparely on cold roast beef and cold apple 
tart. Nothing hot ever figures on the Brandons’ Sabbath table, not 
even potatoes ; indeed, unless they boiled themselves, and hopped out 
of the pot judiciously when they found themselves done, I do not see 
how they could, as on the Sabbath morn every living soul at Plas 
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Berwyn, every reluctant scullion and recalcitrant housemaid, is trundled 
off to church, the house-door locked, and the key deposited in Mrs. 
Brandon’s pocket. 

All the Brandons hate dining in the middle of the day, consequently 
they always dine in the middle of the day on Sunday. Everybody 
knows that there are few things more distinctly unpleasant than to sit 
in the same room in which you have your meals; to live with the 
unending smell and steam of departed viands up your nose and eyes 
and ears: consequently the Brandons always sit in the dining-room on 
Sunday. Sunday is to them a sort of aggravated Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday rolled into one. On Saturday night Miss Bessy Brandon 
swoops down upon all the novels, travels, biographies, magazines, 
poetry books, that may be lying about, makes a clean sweep of them, 
and consigns them to disgrace and a cupboard till the return of Monday 
releases them. 

The Brandon family at the present moment have got their Sunday 
faces and their Sunday clothes on, and they misbecome most of them 
very sorely. Very few men look their best in their Go-to-Meeting 
clothes. For some unexplained reason, a black coat made by a country 
tailor shows its shortcomings more plainly than a coloured one. The 
garment that cases Bob’s broad shoulders would draw tears from Mr. 
Poole’s eyes, could he see it. As for Mrs. Brandon, she always has 
more or less of a Sunday face on—which I do not say in any dispraise, 
but merely to express a sober, steadfast face, unfurrowed by any violent 
gust of mirth or blast of anger. She is like Enid and her mother, 


* clad all in faded silk,” 


and on her breast she has a miniature of the departed Brandon, in 
Geneva gown and bands, about as big as a teacup, and with two small 
glutinous curls of the departed’s hair at the back. It is so long ago 
since he died, that she must have forgotten all about him—what he 
was like, even ; but she still wears his effigy, as an old inn continues 
to hang out the sign of the Saracen’s Head, though it is centuries 
since ever a Saracen has been seen on the earth’s face. 

Opposite each other, like little bad mirrors of one another, sit the 
Misses Brandon, in melancholy little gowns of no particular stuff and 
no particular colour, and little wisps of thin, fine hair well down over 
their ears, and minute chignons on the napes of their necks—their 
little, bustless, waistless, hipless figures, long plaintive noses, and meek, 
dull eyes proclaiming them of that virgin band to whom St. Paul has 
awarded the palm of excellence. The Sunday literature is scattered 
about on the hard-bottomed chairs. “Stop the Leak” lies on the pit 
of its stomach, open at the spot where Miss Bessy abandoned it in favour 
of the cold beef ; the “Saturday Night of the World,” with its mouth 
open, and a paper knife in it. 
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“Cut two or three good large slices, Bob, dear ; they will be so nice 
for old John Owen,” Mrs. Brandon is saying, in her benignant, 
cracked, old voice. 

“We can leave them as we go by to church; Bob can carry them,” 
says Miss Brandon, with authority. 

Robert is silent. 

“ Bob does not like the idea of being seen carrying a basket; he 
thinks it would spoil his appearance.” 

“ Hang the appearance !” says Bob, with an easy laugh. “If a man 
is a gentleman, it does not make him any the less a gentleman even 
if he were seen wheeling a perambulator down Regent Street; but, to 
tell the truth, I don’t think I shall go to church this afternoon.” 

“Not go to church! Not go to church!! Not go to church!!!” 
in three different keys, rising from astonishment to horrified incredulity. 

But seldom has Mr. Brandon missed attending divine service from 
the auspicious day, two and twenty years ago, when, at the tender age 
of three years, being, Eutychus-like, overcome with sleep, he fell down 
with much clamour from a high bench, and raised a mountainous red 
lump on his baby forehead, coming into contact with tke hard pew 
floor : 

“And his head, as he tumbled, went knicketty-knock, 
Like a pebble in Carisbrook well.” 


Robert feels the weight of public opinion to be heavy, but he sticks 
like a man to what he said. 

“Not to-day, mother, I think. Esther said she would be coming 
in by-and-by to say good-bye to you all, and, as it is her last day, 
I thought I might as well have as much as I could of her.” 

“What do you mean, Bob? Is the girl going to die to-night ?” in- 
quires Miss Brandon, perking up her little tow-coloured head sharply. 

“God forbid !” he cries, with a hasty shudder ; “ don’t suggest any- 
thing so frightful; but she is off to-morrow for a week or ten days 
on a visit to some friends.” 

“Going away without mentioning a word about it!” 

“Going away now !” 

These two sentences shoot out with simultaneous velocity from two 
mouths. 

“ Are you surprised at her not telling ws where she is going ? Does 
she ever tell ws anything? Does she make us her confidants?” sub- 
joins Miss Bessy, with mild spite. 

Spite is permissible on the Sabbath, though hot potatoes and novels 
are not. 

“She did not know herself till yesterday,” says Bob, briefly, cutting 
away rather viciously at the beef. 

“But who are these sudden friends that have sprung up all at once ? 
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What are theirnames? Wheredothey live? Tell usall about them, 
dear boy,” says the old woman, gently, seeing that her son is chafed. 

“Their names are Sir Thomas and Lady Gerard; they are old 
friends of the Cravens’ father, and they live in shire ; that is all 
I know about them.” 

“ A steady-going old couple, I suppose ? Will not that be rather dull 
for a little gay thing like Esther ¢” 

“There is a girl of about her own age, I believe, a ward of Sir 
Thomas’s.” 

“A ward !—oh!” 

“ And also a son.” 

“A son! o—h !” 

“ Well, why should not there be a son? What harm is there in 
that ?” asks Robert, raising his voice a little in irritation. 

“‘No harm whatever! Much better thing than a daughter! Can 
push his own way in the world. Not that I know in the least what 
you are talking about,” cries a young, saucy voice, which, with the 
little sleek, dark head it belongs to, appears uninvited at the door at 
this juncture. “Oh!I see you are all at dinner, so I'll. stay outside 
till you have finished; it is so horrible to be watched when one is 
eating, isn’t it? I hate it myself.” And the head and the voice dis- 
appear again as quickly as they came. 

A ruddier tinge rushes into Robert’s already ruddy cheek—ruddy as 
King David's when he tended his few sheep in the Syrian pastures, 
before the weight of the heavy Israelitish crown, and of his own 
wars and murders, had blanched it. Down go the carving knife and 
fork with a clatter, and, “like a doting mallard,” he flies after the 
little vision, banging the door behind him with an impetus that makes 
his sisters bound up from their horsehair chairs like two small parched 
peas. Presently he brings her back in triumph. 

“So you are going to run away from us, my love?” says Mrs. 
Brandon, holding Esther’s young white hand in her old veiny one. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so; it is a great bore, isn’t it?” answers Esther, 
trying her best to lengthen her round face and look miserable. 

“Tf it is a bore, why do you go ?” inquires Miss Bessy, drily. 

“ Because I think I ought to make some friends for myself; I never 
met anybody before that had no friends, as Jack and I have not; we 
literally have not one—except all of you, of course,” she ends, with a 
happy after-thought. 

“When you come to my age, my dear,” says Mrs. Brandon, shaking 
her head, and all the innumerous stiff frillings of her cap, and bringing 
to bear on Esther's sanguine youth the weight of her own gloomy ex- 
periences, in the infuriating way that old people do, “you will have 
found out that a few good friends are worth more than a great many 
indifferent ones.” , 
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“But why should not these people be good friends?” asks the girl, 
a little incredulously. “ Who knows? Surely there must be more good 
people in the world than bad ones; so the chances are in favour of 
them.” 

“We are expressly forbidden to judge,” begins Miss Bessy, chari- 
tably ; “otherwise —— There's the first bell beginning; we had 
better go and put on our things, Jane.” 


Cuapter VII. 


Five minutes more, and three large brown parasols, a large black 
poke bonnet and two little dirt-coloured ones, are seen slowly pacing 
down the hill to the House of Prayer. The lovers have Plas Berwyn to 
themselves. Bob has gained his point, despite a parting fleer from Bessy 
as to the undesirability of neglecting the Creator for the creature. 

“Tim Dowler! Tim Dowler! Tim Dowler!” cries Esther, joyously, 
jumping about the room like a child, and mimicking the one church 
bell which is heard clearly tinkling through the valley. “Listen, Bob! 
does not it say ‘Tim Dowler,’ just exactly as if it were speaking it? 
Oh! look here: Ill lose all their places for them in their good books, 
and I bet anything they'll never find them again.” So saying, she 
proceeds to remove the paper knife from the “Saturday Night of the 
World,” and carefully closes “Stop the Leak.” 

“What spirits you are in to-day, Essie!” says Bob, balancing him- 
self on the window-sill, with his long legs dangling, rather lugu- 
briously, and following her about the room with his eyes, as a child 
does a butterfly. “1 believe it is because you are going to be rid of 
me for a fortnight.” 

“Partly, I think,” replies Esther, nonchalantly. “It seems as if all 
my life I had seen and heard of nothing but Glan-yr-Afon and Plas 
Berwyn, Plas Berwyn and Glan-yr-Afon, and now I’m going to see 
and hear something fresh: it may be better and it may be worse, but, 
at all events, it will be something different. Perhaps I shall come back 
as the country mouse did, more in love than ever with my own cheese- 
parings and tallow-candle ends; perhaps”—swinging her Sunday 
bonnet by the strings and looking up maliciously—“ perhaps I shall 
see some one [ like better than you, and not come back at all.” 

“Hush !” he cries, hurriedly, putting up his hand before her mouth. 
“Don't say that; it is bad luck. I should not mind your saying it if 
it was not so horribly probable.” 

Esther subsides into gravity. 

“T wish to Heaven you were not so fond of me!” she says, hastily ; 
“please do try not to be: it makes me feel as if I were cheating all 
the time—having things and not paying for them.” 
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“T could have given you up at first, if you had told me it must be 
so positively: I’m sure I could have made shift to do without you, as 
I have made shift to do without many a thing that other fellows con- 
sidered necessaries of life ; but now——” 

He has seized her two hands, and now holds her standing there 
before him. To hold her hand is the one familiarity Robert is per- 
mitted: not once in all his life has he kissed his betrothed. 

“Tt was a foolish, silly custom,” she said one day, pettishly—* no 
sensibler than rubbing noses together, as the Feejee islanders did ; 
for her part, she hated it, &e.” 

“But now, what? finish your sentence, please,” says the little cap- 
tive, gaily. 

“Esther, I wish these people had not got & son.” 

“What people ?” 

“These Gerards.” 

“Why so? Do you think that they would have left you their 
money if they had not ?” 

“No, not that,” smiling against‘his will. “ But, Essie, you'll promise 
to write and tell me what he is like ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What sort of age t” 

“ Yes.” 


5) 


“Whether you see much of him ? 


“Yes.” 

“What he says to you?” 

“Come, I cannot promise that,” says Esther, bursting out laughing. 
“Oh you dear old goose! are you jealous of a name, a shadow, an 
imagination ?” 

“T am jealous,” he answers, reddening. “I can no more help it than 
a man in the gout can help having twinges. I shall always be jealous 
until you really are mine past stealing or taking back again: after 
that I never shall.” 

“T should hope not,” retorts she, with levity ; “if you were, I should 
think it my duty to try and give you some cause.” 

The church bell has ceased; there is no sound in the quiet room 
but that of one fat-bodied bluebottle, labouring and buzzing up the 
pane, and then tumbling back again. Robert has abandoned the 
window-sill, finding it a painful and not luxurious seat: he is walking 
up and down, up and down; one stride and a half of his long legs 
taking him from end to end of the little room. Esther has thrown 
herself into an American rocking chair, and is rocking violently back- 
wards and forwards, trying her best to tip herself over. 

“Promise me, Essie,” says the young man, coming to a sudden 
standstiil beside her— promise me that you'll talk seriously of—you 
know what—when you come home; I give you till then? Good 
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heavens! what sort of stuff could Jacob have been made of to have 
held out all those fourteen years !” 


“<«The little maid replied, 
Some say a little sighed, 
And what shall we have for to eat, eat, eat ? 
Will the love that you’re so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit ?’” 


answers Esther, evading her lover’s urgency by a quotation. 

“Tf I could get an Adjutancy of Volunteers,” pursues he, resuming 
his walk, with his eyes bent on the ground, and frowning away in the 
intensity of his thinking, “or, better still, a Militia one, or a Chief 
Constableship, or the Governorship of a gaol: there are always some 
of those sort of things going about. Why should not I come in for 
one as well as another fellow? We want so littlk——” 

“Want so little?’ interrupts Esther, briskly. “Speak for yourself, 
please: I want a great deal; only, as far as I can see, want is likely 
to be my master.” 

“You are no fine lady,” pursues he, talking more to himself than to 
her, “that requires to be waited on; you can make your own bonnets 
and gowns, cannot you? My sisters always do.” 

“So I should imagine,” says Esther, drily. 

“What do you mean? Are not they all right? is there anything the 
matter with them?” inquires he, stopping short and looking surprised, 
as if the idea of there being any deficiency in his sisters’ costumes was 
an entirely new light to him. But Miss Craven purses up her pretty 
mouth in a silence more damnatory of the Misses Brandon’s toilettes 
than any words could be. 

“If we had not a large enough income to live by ourselves,” says 
he, beginning again his tramp, tramp, “ we might join housekeeping 
with mother and the girls; they would not object, I’m sure.” 

“ But I should, strongly,” cries Esther, springing up, and getting 
crimson with vexation. ‘ Why, we should all be by the ears in a 
week. Robert, how many times will you make me tell you that I 
like you well enough to go sailing along beside you on the sea of life as 
long as it is nice and smooth, but I really do not love you enough to go 
bumping over rocks and into breakers with you? I would do it for J ack, 
and welcome, but for no other human being on the face of the earth.” 

“Will you never like me as well as you do Jackt” he inquires, 
sadly, looking at her with eyes so loving, that one would think her 
own must catch the infection. But, no; they remain coldly bright, 
with the cold brightness of friendship. 

“ Never.” 

“Not after ten years ?” 
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“No.” 

“ Nor twenty ?” 

“Re.” 

“Nor thirty ?” 

“No, nor a thousand. Cannot you see what a different thing it is ? 
Tf one loses a lover, one can get a hundred more just as good as, if 
not better than, the one one lost; but if I were to lose Jack—oh 
Goi! how can I suggest anything so awful!—who could give me 
another brother ?” 

“So be it, then, since it must be that I am to play second fiddle all 
my life (sighing) ; but, Essie, you'll promise to write to me every day, 
won't you ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Every second day, then ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Twice a week, then ?” 

“ Per—haps; if I have anything to say.” 

“ And you'll be sure not to stay beyond the fortnight ?” 

“That depends. If they are fine, and inclined to ‘country cousin’ 
me, I shall probably be back the day after to-morrow: if they make a 
great fuss with me, and if Mr. Gerard is young and handsome and civil- 
spoken, I dare say you will not see me again under two months.” 

He looks so sincerely pained that her conscience smites her. 

“There,” she says, “I have teased you enough for one day; let us 
kiss and make friends—that is, figuratively. Come,” putting out her 
hand to draw him along with her, “let us go to the kitchen garden 
and see if the wasps have left us any apricots. If Bessy were here, 
she would tell us some pleasing anecdote of how some people went 
and picked apricots on the Sabbath, and got stung in the throat and 
swelled, and died in great agonies; but I’m willing to run the risk, if 
you are.” 

* * * * * * * 

Nine o'clock! The maid-servants are at evening church, combin- 
ing the double advantage of making their souls and mecting their 
sweethearts. Esther, happily rid of hers, is sitting on the ground at 
the French window of the study, beside her brother. The rooks that 
blackened the meadow awhile ago have flapped heavily home to the 
mile-off rookery. It is such a great, still world; who would fancy 
that there were so many noisy men, barking dogs, snorting steam- 
engines init? It seems a world of stars and flowers, as one would 
imagine it after reading one of Mrs. Hemans’ poems. 

Jack is smoking ; now and then Esther takes the pipe out of his 
mouth, gives a little puff, coughs and chokes, and puts it back again. 
Oh blessed state of intimacy, when you may sit by a person for 
hours and never utter to them! Esther is thinking what a pretty, 
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pleasant, Idyllic life hers is; like an Arcadian shepherdess’s in this 
lovely valley, far away from smoky towns and vulgar cares and sordid 
toils. Young and beautiful (what pretty woman is mock-modest to 
her own thoughts ?), living with a brother who is to her what father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, husband, children, are to other women; a 
brother who is only three years older than herself, consequently not 
likely to die much before her. She is thinking, a little regretfully, 
that, fair and poetic as this life is, it is passing, and that as it passes 
she does not feel its beauty as acutely as she ought—does not suck 
out all its sweetness, as a man swallows a delicious draught hastily, 
carelessly, without tasting and dwelling upon its rare flavour. It 
is the same sort of thought (only much weaker) as those that 
torment us as we sit alone by the hearth mourning our dead, and 
reproach ourselves, with a yearning pain, that while they were yet with 
us we did not draw our chairs half close enough to theirs—did not take 
hold of their hands and kiss their faces half often enough—did not 
half often enough tell them, with eager lips, how preciouser than life 
they were to us. 

“ What will you be doing this time to-morrow, Essie ?” asks Jack, 
breaking in upon her reverie; and has not hea right, for is not he 
king and hero of it? 

“Wishing myself back again, to a dead certainty,” answers Essie, 
emphatically. “Jack” (rubbing her cheek up and down softly against 
his shoulder—Jack is but a young, slight stripling), “I do believe that 
if I were in heaven, and saw you sitting all alone here smoking your 
pipe, I should have to throw away my harp and crown and come down 
to keep you company.” 

“Tf you were in heaven,” returns Jack, gravely, “I think you would 
be so surprised and pleased to find yourself there, that you would be 
in no hurry to come out again for me or anybody else.” 

“Perhaps so, but I think not,” she answers, sighing, and thrusting 
her arm gently through his. 

“Have you got any money, Essie ?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Plenty.” 

“ But how much ?” 

“ Never you mind.” 

“ But I do mind.” 

“Enough to take me there and bring me back again, and I don’t 
suppose they'll charge me for board and lodging.” 

“Servants at those sort of swell places expect such a lot of tipping,” 
says Jack, pensively, knocking the ash out of his pipe. 

“They may expect, then ; a little disappointment is very wholesome 
for us all. They are much better able to tip me than I them.” 
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“There are sure to be charity sermons, too,” continues the boy, with 
a forethought worthy of riper years. “I don’t know how it is, but I 
never went to a strange place in my life without there being a col- 
lection for the Kaffirs or the Jews or the Additional Gurates or some- 
thing the very first Sunday after I got there.” 

“JT would pretend I had forgotten my purse.” 

Jack puts his pipe in his pocket, rises, retires into his sanctum, 
lights a candle,’ rammages in a drawer, and presently returns with a 
five-pound note. Bank notes grew but in scanty crops at Glan-yr- 
Afon. 

“ Here, Essie.” 

“No! no! no!” cries Essie, volubly, jumping up and clasping her 
hands behind her back. 

“Yes! yes! yes!” 

“No! no! You won't have enough money to pay the men on 
Saturday night.” 

“Talk about what you understand,” says Jack, grufily. “Do you 
think I’m going to let my sister go about like a beggar and whine for 
halfpence ?” 

“Oh Jack, Jack!” throwing herself about his neck, and burying 
her face in his sunburnt throat. “ How bitter it is always to take, and 
never to give! Oh! if I had but something to give you; but you 
know I have got nothing in the world.” 

“ You have got Bob.” 

“Ah! so I have” (making a little grimace) ; “and if he would do 
you any good, you might have him, and welcome, to make mincemeat 
of if you liked.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue 2.25 train from Brainton is due at Felton at 5.30. It is drawing 
near Mither now, escorted by a vanguard, bodyguard, and rearguard 
of dust-clouds; it rushes along, with the sun beating down on the 
roofs of the carriages, making them like little compartments of Hades. 
If the devil took a hint from the Coldbath Fields cells for “ improving 
the prisons of hell,” he certainly might take a hint from the Brainton 
train for improving the travelling conveyances of the same locality. 
In one of the first-class carriages there is a baby ; it has got a cold, 
and seems rather inclined to be sick ; so both the nurse, on whose lap 
it lies gaping and blowing bubbles, and the idolising mother, who sits 
over against it, insist on keeping its window tight up. There is a 
rusty old divine, in gilt-rimmed spectacles and a jowl, reading the 
Guardian ; a commercial traveller, with his hat off, his legs up, and 
a gaudy cap on his head, fast asleep; and, lastly, a little young lady, 
sitting facing the engine, with the dusty blast driving hot and full in 
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her face, blinking, coughing, choking, with the utmost patience. On 
her lap lies a huge bunch of red and yellow roses and heavy-scented 
double stocks, all limp and drooping and soiled. Bob gave them to 
her when he came down to the station to see her off—and very kind of 
him too, and very nice they are; but all the same, as she has already 
a bag, a box, and a parasol to carry, she thinks (though she barely 
owns it to herself) that she would almost as soon have been without 
them. 

The dusty blast blows gentler, moderates to a dusty zephyr ; the 
train is slackening speed. “Fel—ton!” “ Fel—ton!” cry a row of 
green-fustianed porters, as the long bulk draws up at the platform. 

“ Please, m’, are you Miss Craven ?” inquires a tall footman in powder 
and a cockade, touching his hat to Esther, as she stands all by herself, 
trying to take several beams out of her own eye. 

“en.” 

“The carriage is here for you, m’. Would you please to show me 
which is your maid and luggage ?” 

“T have no maid, and there’s my luggage,” responds Esther, 
pointing with one grimy kid finger to a small trunk standing on its 
head, and looking half inclined to burst asunder in the midst. She 
is ashamed of her destitute condition, and ashamed of herself for 
being ashamed of it. 

“Will it change into a pumpkin?” thinks Miss Craven, as she 
steps into a large yellow barouche, with two fidgety, showy greys, 
that is waiting for her at the station gate. After the yammering of 
the baby, the dull rumble-rumble of the train, how delicious! “If 
it were only my own,” she says to herself, throwing herself back with 
a consequential feeling on the soft cushions, as some country people 
pass and pull their forelocks to the well-known liveries. 

“ Well, odder things have happened! But for Bob! The Prince fell 
in love with Cinderella at first sight; why should not Prince Gerard 
with me? I dare say I’m quite as good-looking as Cinderella was!” 

As they pass Lady Gerard’s model school, twenty little charity girls 
come trooping out in the uniformity of their cotton frock and straw 
bonnet livery, and drop twenty bob courtesies to Esther, who feels as 
the man in the “Arabian Nights” did who woke and found himself 
Sultan. Labouring men go stumping heavily home, with their tools 
over their shoulders and their heads bent earthwards, as is always the 
case with the tillers of the soil, who must—oh hard necessity !—be 
ever looking down. 

Park palings, through which the strong brake fern is thrusting 
itself, slide past ; then a red lodge, picked out with blue bricks, where 
an obsequious old woman rushes out from the washtub, with hands 
all soapsuds, to open the gates; then a grassy, knolly park; then a 
great red house, likewise picked out with blue bricks; then stones 
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clattering under an echoing portico; then the pumpkin stops, and 
Cinderella descends. 

“Miss Craven!” announces the butler, opening a tall door; and 
Miss Craven, plucking up heart, marches into a high, dark library 
lined with high, dark books—marches in, looking very much like a 
chimney sweep. Dust lies in ridges on her once white bonnet; dust, 
instead of belladonna, in streaks under her eyes; dust on the parting 
of her hair, on her eyelashes, up her nose (on which there is also, 
though, happily for her, she does not know it, a large smut), and a 
double portion of dust on the great faded yellow roses, to which she 
cleaves with as much pertinacity as the idiot in “ Excelsior ” clave to that 
senseless banner which he was so determined to run up hill with. 

As she enters, a goddess rises like an exhalation (as Pandemonium 
did), and comes floating on lilac clouds towards her. This is as things 
seem to her; in reality, a large, fair young woman comes forward in a 

-long-tailed mauve muslin. Simultaneously a man’s two legs are seen 
disappearing over the window-sill. 

“ How do you do?” says the goddess, sweetly. “I think the train 
must have been rather late : we expected you half an hour ago.” 

“ Yes.” 

A little pause, each taking stock. 

“Won't you have some tea ?” 

“ Thanks,” 

The tea is poured out; it has been standing on the table an hour, 
and is perfectly cold. The goddess and the little female collier 
examine each other stealthily. 

“ Rather alarming,” thinks the latter: “talks in such a low voice, 
and has such a difficulty in pronouncing her 7’s. So that is the correct 
thing, is it? Well, I'll always call Robert Wobert for the future.” 

“Might be pretty, if she were not so filthy,” thinks the other. 
“Same age as I am, indeed! She looks five years older.” 

“T think, if you don’t mind, we had perhaps better be going to 
dress. Sir Thomas is so very particular as to punctuality.” 

“Is he? Was that Sir Thomas that got out of the window just as 
I came in ?” 

“Oh no! that was St. John.” 

(“St. John! What a pretty name! How much prettier than 
Bob !”) 


* * * * * * * 


Sir Thomas Gerard is walking up and down the library, with his 
watch in his hand, prepared the instant the clock strikes to ring the 
bell violently, and inquire what is the meaning of dinner being so 
late. Sir Thomas is a big man, who affects the country squire, the 
good old English gentleman—plain Sir Thomas, without any nonsense 
about him; dresses to the character, and succeeds in looking not 
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unlike the Frenchman’s idea of an English milord, as depicted in 
Punch some years ago, where he is represented in low-crowned hat 
and breeches, with the face of a truculent butcher, cracking a whip, 
and exclaiming, with equal coherency and elegance, “ Rosbif! I send 
my wife to Smiffel! God dam!” 

Sir Thomas does not use such strong language when speaking of | 
Lady Gerard, but in other respects the portrait is not unfaithful. 
Lady Gerard is lying in an armchair. She is fat to make you shudder ; 
she has a short, turn-up nose, short legs, a red skin, and next to no 
hair—all very good points in a pig, but hardly so good in a lady. 
The clock strikes, and at the same instant the butler opens the door, 
and announces “ Dinner !” 

“Come along, Conny!” says Sir Thomas, sticking out his elbow to 
his ward. 

“ Are not you going to wait for Miss Craven? And St. John is not 
down either,” suggests Lady Gerard, who is hoisting herself slowly 
up out of her chair. 

“Wait for °em? Not I,” responds Sir Roger de Coverley. “If 
people don’t choose to conform to the rules of my house, they may go 
without their dinner for all I care, and serve ’em right, too. Come 
along, Conny !” 

The soup is nearly ended when two people, who have come together 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms at the door, make a simultaneous 
entry into the dining-room. 

“Companions in iniquity !” says St. John, with a sarcastic look at 
his father, bowing to Esther, as he seats himself beside Miss Bles- 
sington. 

“ How do?” says Sir Thomas, putting out his left hand (his right 
is still grasping his spoon). “Never wait for anybody here; would 
not let the soup get cold for the Queen or the Lord Chancellor 
either.” 

“Miss Craven mistook you for Sir Thomas before dinner,” says 
Miss Blessington, in her sweet, smooth way, to her neighbour. 

“Did she? Unintentional compliments are always the most flatter- 
ing,” replies Mr. Gerard, quietly. 

Then he looks across through the partition wall of great bigonias in 
silver pots, and sees a little face peeping at him under and over the 
broad crimson leaves. 

No one would ever call Esther’s a Madonna face. No artist would 
ever ask her to sit for St. Catherine or St. Cecilia or St. Anybody 
else ; hers is essentially beauté du diable—one of those little sparkling, 
provoking, petulant faces that have a fresh dress of smiles or tears, 
or dimples or blushes, for every trivial, passing question ; one of those 
little faces that have been at the bottom of half the mischiefs the world 
has seen. 


x 2 
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“T only saw a pair of legs,” replies the face, exculpating itself; 
“how could I tell whether they were young or old legs ?” 

Miss Blessington looks rather shocked, as if she thought that 
Esther’s modes of expression were somewhat libre ; and indeed at the 
rate of purity at which we are advancing, /egs will soon walk. off into 
the limbo of silence and unmentionableness ; arms will probably follow 
them, and then perhaps noses. Although Miss Blessington looks 
shocked, St. John only laughs. He looks pleasant when he laughs ; 
he did not look pleasant just now, when he was turning up his nose at 
his cold soup. When he is in an ill-humour he has a decided look 
of his father, though it puts him into an awful rage to tell him s0. 
He is not handsome, certainly ; not a straight-nosed, pink-cheeked, 
flaxen-curled fairy prince at all; neither is he very young—not a 
boy, that is to say—five-and-thirty or thereabouts; his face has 
a weather-beaten look, as of one that has felt many an icy wind 
and many a tropic sun beat against it. No lily-handed, curled 
woman's darling. 

“What do you mean?” cries Sir Thomas, raising his voice, and 
turning round in a fury (with his stiff grey hair standing upright, and 
the veins in his forehead swelling) upon an unlucky footman, who 
has had the maladresse to drop three spoons that he was carrying 
upon a tray. “ You stupid hound, mind what you are about, or else 
keep out of the room, one or the other !” 

Esther’s mouth opens; she feels a sensation of shame-faced aghast- 
ness ; but the rest of the company sit with the composure induced by 
long familiarity with the good old English gentleman’s courtesies. 
Only one little flash of indignant contempt shoots from St. John’s 
grey eyes. “How I hate my father!” would be his reading of the 
great statesman’s dying ejaculation, “ How I love my country!” 

Nobody ever speaks much at dinner at Felton. St. John because 
he knows, if he trusted himself to speak at all, it would be to contra- 
dict his father flat whatever he said, for the mere pleasure of con- 
tradicting him; Lady Gerard because she has heard that it is 
impossible to do two things well at the same time, and as she is quite 
resolved upon doing the eating part well, she thinks she will leave 
the talking alone; Miss Blessington because, having contributed her 
hard, cold beauty to the entertainment, she thinks she has done 
enough. 

The company being rather silent, Esther turns her eyes round the 
room, and scans the pictures. Two or three Gerards, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in very full dress; a large copper-coloured woman by 
Rubens, in no dress at all; “Susanna and the Elders;” “ Jupiter 
and Leda” (twice life-size); a “ Venus Sleeping, surprised by Satyrs” 
(a great gem); and many other like subjects, such as one mostly 
meets with in the dining-rooms of English nobles and gentles—subjects 
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pleasant and profitable, to employ the eyes and minds of their daughters 
while engaged in eating their dinners. Esther is staring hard at 
Susanna’s fat, coy face, when her attention is recalled by Mr. Gerard’s 
voice addressing her. She starts and blushes furiously, like a child 
whose fingers have been found straying among the jam-pots. He 
looks amused at her confusion. 

“T have just been thinking, Miss Craven, how pleasant your first 
impressions of us must be. What a well-mannered, courteous family 
you must think us!—I tumbling out of the window at the risk of 
breaking my neck to avoid you, and my father and mother going to 
dinner without you !” 

“Tf you had been a little quicker in your movements I should have 
known nothing about you,” responds she, the carmine called forth by 
her detection dying slowly out of her cheeks, and noticing only the 
half of his sentence that refers to himself. 

“Ah! Iam not so young as I was” (with a sigh); “ but, to tell 
the truth, we had just been dragging the pool, like Boodles in 
‘Happy Thoughts, and I was such a mass of mud that I had not 
moral courage to face you.” 

“We should have met on equal terms. I was as black as a coal, 
was not I ?” 

“ Railroads do make one wonderfully dusty,” replies Miss Blessing- 
ton, with a polite, evasive platitude. 

“T had a worse infliction than any dust to bear,” says Esther, 
stretching her long throat round the bigonia to get a fuller view of her 
vis-a-vis. 

“A baby, of course ?” replies he, stretching his neck too for a like 
purpose. 

“An aggravated case of baby—a baby that had something odd the 
matter with it.” 

“Not so bad as a man drinking sherry,” says he, his grey eyes and 
a bit of his nose laughing through the leaves; “a woman eating 
gingerbread is bad enough. I travelled once with a woman who ate 
gingerbread from London to Holyhead without stopping.” 

“And did not offer you any ?” 

“ Good heavens, no! What a prodigious suggestion !—that would 
have been adding insult to injury.” 

“Tf I had been travelling with you I should undoubtedly have 
offered you some. I should have judged you by myself, and Iam 
very fond of gingerbread.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“And” (with a mischievous look) “fonder still of peppermint 
lozenges, particularly in church on hot Sunday afternoons.” 

They were getting quite voluble, chatting and chirping like a nest 
of magpies—like children playing and laughing in a garden, un- 
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mindful that in a cave in a corner is a great old bear who may pounce 
out on them at any moment. The Felton bear pounces. 

“ What the devil do you mean leaving that door open? Morris! 
John! George! Here, some of you! there's a door open somewhere 
between here and the kitchen. Don’t contradict me, sir! I say there 
is; if I catch you propping those swing doors open,” &c. &e. 

* * * 


* * 

The birds have gone to bed, and the slugs come out to walk along 
the damp garden paths. Nowand then a little wind gets up, whispers 
a word or two to the polished laurel leaves, and lies down again. 
There is a carpet of thin, smoke-grey clouds over heaven's blue floor. 
The two girls are strolling up and down the terrace walk. Esther 
has got a red cloak thrown about her shoulders; she is not in the 
least afraid of taking cold, and declined the offer of it in the first 
instance; but on second thoughts, reflecting that the dining-room 
windows look on the terrace, and that the fairy prince may see and 
like the combination of black eyes and red cloth (fairy princes being 
always partial to gay colours), accepted it. 

I have called Esther “little,” and Miss Blessington “large ;” but 
the truth is, they are much of a height. The difference between 
them is, that one is a young, slight sapling that has been so busy 
shooting up skywards, that it has had no leisure to grow broad, and 
that the other is a full-grown, spreading, stately forest tree. And yet 
they are the same age; but some women develope, mind and body, 
much quicker than others. 

From the unshuttered dining-room windows comes a great square of 
yellow lamplight, and lies smooth upon the gravel. Looking in you 
see rifled fruit dishes, half-filled wine-glasses, moths flying round and 
round the lamp globes, trying their best to find an entrance to fiery 
death. Sir Thomas, in his red velvet easy chair, with his white duck 
legs stretched out straight before him—duck trousers and a blue coat 
and brass buttons are, T need hardly say, the fine old English gentle- 
man’s dinner costume—with his head thrown back, till you can see 
either up into his brains or down his throat, whichever you choose. 
St. John, with his elbow resting on the shining oak table, which 
reflects it as a mirror would, and his head on his hand, in a brown 
study. 

“Do you always walk up and down here every evening, Miss 
Blessington ?” inquires Esther, who is getting rather tired of pacing 
along, along. along monotonously, with her gown sweeping a little 
avalanche of pebbles behind her. 

“ Generally” (with a pretty smile). 

Miss Blessington has a very pretty smile—an “ angelic smile ”— 
people say who see her only once; but it is only one, and ig aired 
every hour of the day—comes out for Sir Thomas, for Lady Gerard, 
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for servants, for dogs, for callers, for old almswomen, for St. John—so 
that no one can take it personally, can they ? 

“ By yourself ?” 

“ Not generally.” 

The pretty smile is dashed with a faint complacency. 

(“H’m! That means with St. John— 


‘Walking in a shady grove 
With my Juliana.’ 


Pleasant look-out for me! A bad third! What a pity that Bob 
is not here! we should be a partie carrée, and might change partners 
every now and then; Miss Blessington should have Bob, and I would 
have St. John !”) 

Below the terrace spreads a large square of grass, uninvaded by 
flower-bed or shrub, mowed and rolled, rolled and mowed, into the 
similitude of a pancake for flatness. There croquet-hoops glance 
whitely in the soft, half light; mallets lie strewn like dead soldiers 
after a battle; balls, red, blue, and yellow, like great ripe fruit 
tumbled among the grass. 

“Ts this your croquet-ground ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Nice and level ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Like a billiard-table, only a prettier green *” 

“Yes; would you like a game?” 

“Better than doing nothing, isn’t it ?” answers Esther, cheerily ; she 
being a young woman to whom the words rest and enjoyment are not 
synonymous, as they mostly grow to be to people in later years. 

From the dining-room comes the faint melody of the trombone, 
played with the skill of much practice by Sir Thomas's nose. Some 
one comes to the window, looks out, puts a hand on the sill, and 
jumps down. St. John apparently has an aversion from going out or 
coming in by the authorised modes of exit and entrance. Now that 
one can sce him without any bigonia interposing, one notices that he 
has kind, eager eyes—eyes that seem to be looking, looking for some- 
thing that they have not found yet—and rather a long nose, that the 
sun has got hold of and browned, as a cook browns mashed potatoes. 

“Won't you join us, St. John ?” asks Miss Blessington, stooping to 
reinstate a fallen hoop, and looking calm invitation at him out of her 
great, fine, passionless, cow eyes. 

St. John hesitates, and looks towards Esther to see whether she is 
not going to second the invitation; but she is balancing herself with 
her two feet on a croquet-mallet, and does not appear to see him. 

“Gooseberry I may be,” she thinks, “but, at all events, I won’t be 
instrumental in making myself so.” 
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? 


“Do I ever play ?” asks he, with petulance, walking off in a huff. 

“ He did not accept your invitation with the exultant gratitude one 
would have expected, did he ?” says Miss Craven, maliciously. 

“He hates the game,” replies Miss Blessington, rather sharplier 
than is her wont—“ particularly playing with odd numbers.” 

“Oh!” 

The match begins; it is about as fair as a foot race between 
Deerfoot and a lame baby. Esther has played about six times in the 
course of her life; Miss Blessington about six thousand. Miss 
Blessington makes the round of the hoops in triumphant solitude, 
while poor Essie struggles feebly, ignorantly, unscientifically, to ring a 
bell that refuses to emit the faintest tinkle. 

“Hare and tortoise!” cries she, laughing at her own discomfiture ; 
“you'll go to sleep presently, and I shall crawl in and win.” 

“Since you wish me, I don’t mind taking a mallet,” says St. John, 
appearing suddenly round a big Wellingtonia, and looking confusedly 
conscious of being seen descending very awkwardly from his high horse. 

“ How do you know we wish you to take one ?—we never said so,” 
says Kssie, flashing at him with her wicked, laughing, half-lowered 
eyes. (“Since I am another’s, and he is another's, I don’t see why 
we should not try to amuse each other,” she says to herself.) 

“Tt is your turn to play, Miss Craven,” interposes Constance, 
coldly. 

“ Come to my rescue, won't you ?” says Esther, making her seventy- 
second careless, abortive attempt at the bell, and throwing twice as 
much empressement into her voice from the amiable motive that she 
thinks such empressement is displeasing to Miss Blessington. 

“You snubbed me so just now that I don’t think I will. Tl} 
leave you to perish miserably,” answers he, looking at her as he speaks 
with an intentness only excusable by the dim light, and the indistinct- 
ness of all objects in it. 

“Constance, if you don’t mind I'll take one of Miss Craven’s 
balls.” 

“Tf you remember, I asked you to join us half an hour ago,” 
replies Constance, in her measured way. 

“T make one stipulation before we start,” cries Esther, gaily, “and 
that is, that you make no remarks upon my play except such as are 
of a laudatory nature.” 

“Tl make no stipulation of the kind,” answers he, gaily too; “if I 
see anything reprehensible I shall testify.” 

Fate does not smile upon the union of St. John and Esther. Dis- 
grace and disaster attend their arms; in ignorance, unskilfulness, and 
general incapacity, St. John is no whit inferior to his partner. 


“Why, you play worse than I do,” cries she, delighted at the 
discovery. 
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“T knowI do,” he answers, not too amiably ; “I should be ashamed 
of myself if I did not; it is the vilest, stupidest game ever any 
idiot invented ; no play in it whatever. All luck! all chance! Look 
there!” pointing with a sort of ill-tempered resignation to Constance, 
who, with dress delicately lifted with one hand, and foot gracefully 
poised, is inflicting heavy chastisement, with a calm, satisfied vindic- 
tiveness, on his ball. 

“Take that, you fool you!” (this is addressed to the ball, not to 
Miss Blessington) hurling his mallet at it as it scuds swiftly over the 
sward and lodges in the pink and purple breast of an aster bed. The 
head and handle of the mallet fly asunder from the violence of their 
passage through the air, and Mr. Gerard is reduced to the ignominy 
of picking up the disjecta membra and hammering ihem together 
again. 

“You must make a sensation when you go to a croquet party,” 
remarks Esther, sarcastically. 

“Do you think so badly of me as to suppose I ever do? is thy 
servant a curate that he should do this thing ?” he answers, coming 
over and standing close to her. 

“Please attend to the game, St. John! It is you to play!” ex- 
claims Constance, with suppressed, lady-like irritation, from the other 
end of the ground, where she stands in majestic solitude. 

It is the penalty of greatness to be lonely. A few more egregious 
blunders on the part of the firm of Gerard and Craven, a few 
more masterstrokes by Miss Blessington, and the game draws to a 
conclusion. 

“Tt is ridiculous playing against such luck as yours, Constance,” 
cries St. John, flinging down his weapon in an unjust, unreasonable 
fury. “It is always the same; it does not matter what—whist, bil- 
liards, anything—always the same story. Take my advice” (turning. 
to Essie, and speaking eagerly), “never play at anything or do any- 
thing or be anything with me, or you'll be sure to be a loser. I am 
the most unlucky devil under the sun.” Then he feels that he is 
making a fool of himself, and walks off in a rage. 

“Why, he is really cross,” says Esther, opening her great eyes and 
looking a little blankly after him. 

“He is rather odd-tempered,” answers Miss Blessington, com- 
posedly ; “and the most singular thing is, that it is always the people 
he is fondest of with whom he is most easily irritated.” 

“How fond he must be of you!” says Esther, internally. 
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Cuapter IX. 


Dear and the sun are very much alike in one respect, and that is, 
their utter impartiality and stupid want of discernment. They make 
no difference between those who love them and those who hate. They 
pay their visits equally to those who are longing for and lifting up 
eager hands towards them, and those who would much prefer to be 
without them. 

I will drop the parallel, which cannot be carried much farther, and 
talk of the sun only. He certainly shows very little judgment, and 
less taste, in these matters. He gives his great, warm light just as 
readily to a scullery as a boudoir, to an ill-smelling dunghill as to a 
bed of mignonette ; kisses with just as much relish the raddled cheeks 
of an old fishwife as the fresh scarlet lips of a young countess. 

This present August morning he is blazing full and hot on that 
very grievous daub of Mrs. Brandon in a no-waisted black satin, out 
of which she appears to be bursting, like a chrysalis from its sheath, 
in the Plas Berwyn dining-room, and not a whit more fully or more 
hotly on the exquisite “ Monna Lisa” of Da Vinci, which is the chief 
jewel of the Gerard collection. 

The same sunbeam that brings out with such clearness Monna Lisa’s 
faint, weird smile, takes in also within its compass Esther’s small, 
swart head, round the back of which coils a great, loose, careless twist 
of burnished hair, like a black snake. She is standing outside the 
‘dining-room door, with her lithe, svelte figure stooped forward a little. 
The family are at prayers, as she ascertained by applying her ear to 
the keyhole, and hearing a harsh elderly voice going at a good round 
trot through a variety of petitions for himself, his children (he has only 
one, and hates him), his friends, his enemies, his queen, his bishops 
and curates, his black brethren, c., all without the vestige of a comma 
between them. 

“What! eavesdropping ?” asks St. John, coming down the hand- 
some, shallow stairs in knickerbockers and heather-mixture stockings 
that his old mother made him. 

“Hush!” holding up her forefinger; “they are at prayers.” 

St. John listens too, and a sneer comes and settles on his mouth. 

“Isn’t he a worthy rival for the man who said he would give any 
one as far as Pontius Pilate in the Creed, and then beat him ?” 

“You ought not to abuse your own father” (in a whisper). 

“T know I ought not” (in another whisper). 

“Why do you, then?’ casting down her eyes, that he may see how 
large a portion of downy cheeks her long curly lashes shade. 


“T only do for him what I know he would do for me if he had the 
chance.” 
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“Hush! they are nearly over.” 
“«.... be with us all evermore. Amen. Morris!” 

“Yes, Sir Thomas.” 

“What the deuce do you mean sticking the legs of that chair 
against the wall knocking all the paint off the wainscot ?” 


“Oh! blessings on his kindly voice, 
And on his silver hair!” 
says St. John, in ironical quotation; and then the door opens, and a 
long string of servants issue out, and the two culprits again, as on the 
previous evening, together enter. 

Lady Gerard never appears at breakfast. About twenty years ago 
she had an illness, and, on the strength of it, has kept up a character 
for invalidhood ever since. Miss Blessington takes her place at the 
head of the table; she is sitting there now. Her shapely hands are 
busy among the teacups; her white lids drooped over her calm eyes. 
There is a great gold cross on her breast, that rises and falls in soft, 
even undulations. Eve, as she was when first she grew into separate 
entity and embodiment out of Adam’s side; Eve, of creamiest flesh, 
and richest, reddest blood, before a soul—a tormenting, puzzling, in- 
tangible, incomprehensible soul—was breathed into her. 

When Constance marries, her husband will gaze at her as a man 
might gaze at Gibson’s “ Venus,” supposing that he had bought for a 
great price that marvel of modern sculpture, and had set it up in the 
place of honour in his gallery. He would half-shut his eyes, the 
better to appreciate the exquisite turn of the cold, stately throat, the 
modelling of the little rounded wrist; would put his head on one side, 
and look at it this way and that, to determine whether he were quite 
sure that he liked the tinting. 


* Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” 


as the pithy line that everybody knows, and that next to nobody 
could have written, hath it. At forty Constance will be a much 
handsomer woman than Esther. At forty those clean-cut, immovable, 
expressionless features will be hardly the worse for wear ; that colour- 
less marble skin will be hardly less smoothly polished than it is now. 
At forty Esther (if she live so long) will have cried and laughed, and 
fretted and teased herself into a mere shadow of her present self. 
Every one’s letters at Felton are put on their plate for them. As 
Esther takes her seat, she perceives that there is one for her—one 
directed in a scrawling, schoolboy hand. The blood rushes to her 
face, as it does to a turkeycock’s wattles when he is excited or angry, 
and she thrusts it hastily into her pocket. ‘To her guilty imagination 
it seems that written all over it, in big red letters, legible to every eye, 
is, “I'rom Bob Brandon, Esther Craven’s lover.” As her eyes lift 
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themselves shyly, to see whether St. John is observing her, they meet 
his, looking at her curiously, interestedly, puzzledly. 

“We allow people to read their letters at breakfast here,” he says, 
with a friendly smile; “we are not particular as to manners, as I 
dare say you have found out by this time.” 

“Oh! thanks, I’m in no hurry; it’s of no consequence—it will 
keep,” answers Esther, disjointedly, with would-be indifference, and 
the turkeycock hue spreading to the edge of her white gown. 

The morning hours at Felton are not exciting. Sir Thomas is 
building a new orchard house, and spends much of his time standing 
over the bricklayers, like an Egyptian overseer, telling them with his 
usual courteous candour how much more he knows about their trade 
than they themselves do, who have been at it all their lives. St. John 
disappears too, and Constance and Esther are left téte-d-téte. 

Esther has plenty of time to read Bob’s letter, and to understand 
it, which latter requires some ingenuity, as, from the greater rapidity 
of his thoughts than of his pen, he omits most of the little words— 
tos and ands and whichs and whos and hes and shes. There is a good 
deal about his mother in it: several messages from her, several re- 
marks made, and a piece of advice given by her; a great many 
questions as to what Mr. Gerard was like, with solemn adjurations to 
answer them; a sheet devoted to the exposition of the luxury in 
which it is possible to live on £300 a year; and, lastly, a sentence or 
two as to his great loneliness, and his eager longing to have his 
darling Esther back again—not much on that head, as if he were 
afraid of marring her enjoyment by intruding upon her the picture of 
his own disconsolateness. It was not an eloquent letter; in fact, it 
was rather a stupid one, and had evidently been written with a very 
nasty, scratchy pen ; but for all that it was a nice one, and so Esther 
felt, and wished that it had been less so. 

Bob is a dear fellow; and, no doubt, when she goes back to Glan- 
yr-Afon, she will be very glad to see him, and be. very fond of him; 
but, for the present, she w vould like to forget him altogether—to have 
a holiday from him: he seems to come in incongruously now, some- 
how. 

“ Where's St. John?” grunts miladi, who makes her appearance 
towards luncheon time, from the armchair which is witness to so many 
gentle dozes on her part. 

Miladi likes St. John; he is very good to her, and often stands in 
the breach between her and Sir Thomas. 

“ Vanished,” answers Miss Blessington, in her slow, sweet drawl. 
“TJ think Miss Craven must have frightened him away.” 

It is very pleasant, is not it ? when you think you have been making 
a highly favourable impression on a person, to hear that they have fled 
from before you in abject fear. 
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“Thad no idea that he was such a timid fawn,” answers Essie, 
nettled. 

“He is very peculiar,” says Constance, her white fingers flying 
swiftly in and out among the coloured silks of the smoking cap 
she is embroidering, “and has a most unfortunate shrinking from 
strangers.” 

“The greatest friends must have been strangers once,” objects 
Essie, feeling rather small. 

“Quite true, so they must; but he is so very difficile, we never can 
get him to admire any one—can we, aunt ?” 

But “ aunt” has fallen sweetly asleep. 

“With the exception of two or three fortunate blondes—I prefer 
dark people myself infinitely, don’t you ?” 

“Infinitely,” replies Esther, with emphasis. 

It is not true—she does nothing of the kind; but, after all, what 
is truth in comparison of the discomfiture of an adversary ? 
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Che Portry of the Period. 


Mr. Browninc. 


Tur soundness of an opinion may usually be tested by the amount of 
deliberation with which it is adopted, plus the tenacity with which, 
when so formed, it is adhered to. Men often arrive at conclusions. 
with amazing haste, and maintain them with proportionate obstinacy ; 
whilst others, who reach them after long consideration, abandon them 
almost as soon as they have been embraced. It is obvious that no 
reliance can be placed on views attended in either case with circum- 
stances of so much suspicion. There exists a strong presumption of 
their validity only when they have been cautiously formed and are 
consistently upheld. 

The opinion which has prevailed during the last twelve years or so 
as to Mr. Tennyson’s merits, does not satisfy one, at least, of these 
conditions. We will not stop to inquire how it came about that he 
was ever spoken of, by people who aspire to be authorities in such 
matters, as a great poet.* It is more to our present purpose to note 


* Simultaneously with the paper on Mr. Tennyson in the May number of 
this magazine appeared an article in the “ Quarterly Review” on “ Modern 
Poets,” in which much the same view, though more guardedly worded, is 
taken of that gentleman’s poetical position as was developed in our own 
essay. Indeed there is a striking similarity between some of the illustra- 
tions employed in them to illustrate the fundamental difference between 
exquisite poetry and great poetry. We can therefore have no quarrel with 
the Quarterly Reviewer on that score. But we are lost in wonder at a 
writer, who has evidently some breadth of judgment and some insight into 
the subject, quoting the following lines (from Mr. Hugh Arthur Clough, 
deceased, whom certain pedants have been striving for the last seven or 
eight years to induce the British public to accept as a bard, and indeed a 
bard of no small magnitude) as poetry, and observing that he doubts “ if a 
more perfect description of the surroundings of a waterfall can be found 
anywhere.” Here it is. 

“But in the interval here the boiling pent-up water 

Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin, 

Ten feet wide and eighteen feet long, with whiteness and fury 
Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure, a mirror; 

Beautiful there for the colour derived from green rocks under; 
Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 

Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of its stillness, 
Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendent birch boughs ; 
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the fact that even now, whilst he still lives, and his adulators are- i 
naturally averse from stultifying themselves by recanting the more 
fulsome praises they have so often and so confidently lavished on him, 
our Poet Laureate is beginning to totter on his throne. The signs of 
mutiny against his long unchallenged supremacy are unmistakeable. 
We have already expressed our own opinion that, as far as work done 
is concerned, he is unquestionably at the head of living English poets. 
But in the quarters whence first issued, and where was long stoutly ‘h 
maintained, the preposterous theory that he is a really great poet, | 
voices scarcely ambiguous proceed, intimating not only that there is 
perhaps some doubt upon that point, but that in any case one greater 
than he has long been dwelling amongst us. For let there be no 
mistake about it.. The same coteries, and in many cases the very 
same people, who by dint of persistence imposed upon the unreflecting 
crowd the exaggerated estimate of Mr. Tennyson against which we 
have always protested, are now striving to induce them to abandon | 
their idol and set up another. Where they have long put Mr. ir 
Tennyson, they now want to place Mr. Browning. It is our purpose: 1 
in this article to deal with the reasons which can be adduced in 
support of this new opinion; but, before entering on our task, we: 
wish to point out what this change of opinion, whether it be sound 
or unsound, really signifies. It signifies that, whether Mr. Browning 
be our great living poet or not, Mr. Tennyson is confessedly ceasing 
to be esteemed such by the very persons who so noisily exalted him 1h 
into that false position. Their defection, therefore, is fatal to him, 1h | 
for men never desert a true divinity when they have once found him. | 
They change their idols, not their gods; and the metamorphosis of 
regard which we are now witnessing, however it bears on the fetish 
newly adopted, is conclusive against the fetish newly cast aside. It is ! 
not we alone who doubt if Mr. Tennyson be a great poet. His 0 
quondam flatterers do the same. We deny it explicitly. They deny Lin | 
it implicitly. That is the whole difference—a difference we are quite ny 
content to leave in that condition. What they now assert is that Mr. | 
Browning is our great modern seer. To this, the most astounding He | 
and ludicrous pretension ever put forward in literature, let us betake it 
ourselves. it 
In the year 1855, Mr. Browning, whose name at least is now it 
sufficiently notorious, but who both then and for many years alter- | 


— 











Here it lies unthought of above at the bridge and the pathway, i} 
Still more enclosed from below by wood and rocky projection.” 


Now we beg leave to say that this is not poetry at all; and, further, that | 
if it had appeared in a three volume novel in prose—and it might easily 
be printed in a prose guise without a reader suspecting it to be anything 
else—it would never have occurred to any human being to make a remark 
about it, unless it were to observe that it is rather jerky. 
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wards was utterly unknown to fame, wrote “ Paracelsus.” There was 
a fine opening for a poet. Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Scott, 
were gone, and Wordsworth, besides being sixty-five years of age, and 
therefore superannuated as far as the faculty of imagination is con- 
cerned, abstained from publication. ‘Two little volumes of verse had 
appeared, one in 1830, another in 1832; and the latter, containing 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” “New Year's Eve,” “Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” and “The Dream of Fair Women,” had attracted a certain 
amount of attention. People spoke of their author as a poet, and 
justly ; but it had not yet occurred to anybody to associate either his 
name or his work with greatness. They were waiting for the appear- 
ance of a star of larger magnitude before using up that valuable 
epithet. It certainly did not strike them that the author of “ Para- 
celsus”” was that star; and it would have been strange if it had. 
Indeed “ Paracelsus ” did not strike them at all. It was not a poem, 
whatever the writer meant it for,and the public did not mistake it 
for a poem. A composition in verse, however, is virtually nothing if 
it be not a poem; and accordingly “ Paracelsus” was treated as an 
absolute nullity. But it was something, for all that. We do not mean 
to say that the public was not right in taking no notice of it. The 
public was quite right, and is quite right in taking no real notice of it 
still, though it is duly paraded in Mr. Browning’s collected “ Poetical 
Works.” The absurdity lies with those who, ignoring it altogether at 
the time of its first appearance, would fain treat it, more than thirty 
years after that event, as overlooked poetry. Still, as we say, it was 
something, and was deserving of notice by those—necessarily, and 
desirably, a few—who are interested in mental peculiarities and 
psychical phenomena. “ Paracelsus,” whatever its faults, was full of 
thought ; not poetical thought, but thought of itskind. Its thoughts 
were not altogether, if at all new, at least to anybody acquainted with 
the writings of Saint Simon and his disciples; but they were new to 
verse, and the individual who propounded them in that form, despite 
much obscurity of thought and expression, evidently possessed no 
ordinary powers of language. We will make but one brief quotation, 
which is amply sufficient for our purpose, whilst at the same time it 
gives a fair idea of the best passage in the whole work : 
* Progress is 

The law of life; man’s self is not yet Man! 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 

Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering mind 

O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 

Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 

I say begins man’s general infancy!” 
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No unreflecting or uncultivated mind could write that even now; 
much less could an unreflecting or uncultivated mind have written it 
in 1835. With the exception of the figure about a host of stars being 
out “to the despair of night ”—which is, poetically speaking, abomin- 
ably bad—there is nothing in the passage with any pretension to be 
poetical at all. But it is instinct with philosophical forecast (whether 
true or false is at present foreign to our purpose). Indeed Mr. 
Browning has always been well to the front in the prevailing tone of 
thought; and here he is strikingly distinguished from Mr. Tennyson, 
who is, so to speak, half-way in it and in its middle ranks. Some 
years later we find Mr. Tennyson introducing the selfsame views into 
his compositions ; but by that time numbers of thoughtful English- 
men had also embraced them. But greatly as Mr. Tennyson is the 
inferior of Mr. Browning in catching early glimpses of philosophic 
truth, or what for a time is supposed to be such, he is immeasurably 
his superior in assimilating them into poetry. Mr. Browning not 
having a poetical organisation, but rather a philosophical one, cannot, 
in his assumed réle of poet, assimilate into verse these fresh scientific 
theories. All that his mechanical Muse can do with them is to churn 
and muddle them, and the result is that we should infinitely prefer to 
have them from Mr. Browning as Mr. Browning himself first received 
them—in prose. 

And here we arrive at a most important observation. It is often 
said that no person can speak a language well until he can think in it. 
The remark is still more applicable to poetry. A man, to write poetry, 
must think in poetry. Thinking in prose, and then turning that 
prose thought into metre, will not do. Verse, no doubt—and perha»s 
very good verse—will be the result, but not poetry ; at the very best 
only a plausible simulation of it. That Mr. Tennyson often, if indeed 
not usually, thinks in poetry what he writes in verse, nobody can 
doubt. The thought comes to him poetically, and he renders it 
poetically. Now, Mr. Browning rarely, if ever, thinks in poetry. His 
thoughts are often tremendously deep thoughts—deeper than any 
Mr. Tennyson is ever visited by; but they reach him in the guise of 
prose, and, so reaching him, quit him in substantially the same form, 
though draped on their reappearance in the disguise of verse. 

Let us very briefly illustrate our meaning. Southey, as is well 
known, kept a Commonplace Book in which he habitually jotted 
down various thoughts and observations, some of which he intended 
later, when he had time, to turn into what he thought poetry, but 
what most people are now agreed is nothing of the kind. Wordsworth 
also kept tablets, in his brain at least, with the same object. The 
result is—and as our estimate of his poetical powers is so high and has 
already been so strongly expressed, we have the less hesitation in 


saying it—that fully one-half of what Wordsworth, too, has written 
VOL. XXVI. 
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is hardly anything more than verse. But when he is not referring to 
his mental tablets, but is yielding to the urgent passion of the moment, 
how he rises into true unmistakeable poetry! Unintentionally, no 
doubt—for he thereby utterly upsets his own theorising on the subject 
elsewhere—he lets us see in some of his most poetical passages the 
very process by which they were arrived at : 


“A herdsman on the lonely mountain tops, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed.” 


Mark the significance of that word “ possessed.” He goes on to 
describe how the herdsman “in the mountains did feel his faith,” 
how he lay “on the green turf in pensive idleness ;” how 

** Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 


In all things which from her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him.” 


He speaks of his being “overpowered by Nature,” and “the first 
virgin passion of a soul communing with the glorious universe.” If 
the reader will refer to the quotations we made from Wordsworth in 
our article on Mr. Tennyson last month, he will be again struck with 
the same thing : 

“In such access of mind, in such high hour 


Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired.” 


He goes, you see, so far as to say that “ thought was not.” He 
was not thinking at all; certainly he was not referring to his tablets 
or jotting down fresh memoranda. He was being visited by the 
living God. God was thinking for him, pouring divine thoughts 
through him; him who had—as all great poets, and great poets only, 
have—channels ready-made for the reception and transmission of such 
precious messages. 

Turn we now again to Mr. Browning, whom we have been bearing 
well in mind during what may perhaps have seemed a digression, 
but what has the closest relevancy to his case. Whether Mr. 
Browning keeps a Commonplace Book, we have no means of knowing ; 
but we have every means of knowing that he thinks in prose, for the 
prose thoughts are there before us, gratuitously turned by some 
arbitrary whim, which we confess completely puzzles us, into metre. 
Mr. Browning is, as we have said, a profound thinker, and nearly all 
his thoughts have the quality of depth. Now, probably all thoughts 
to which this quality of depth can be ascribed, arrive at the portals of 
the brain in this prose—their natural vesture ; whilst, on the contrary, 
lofty thoughts, their antitheses, usually enter it in the subtle garb of 
music. Here we have a clear difference in kind; prose thoughts, so 
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to speak, from below—poetical thoughts, so to speak, from above. If 
we suppose a permeable plane dividing these two regions of thought, 
we can easily understand how there comes to be what we may call a 
sliding scale of poets, and a sliding scale of philosophical thinkers ; 
some of the latter, to whom the faculty of philosophising cannot be 
denied, being rather shallow—some of the former, whose claims to 
poetical status cannot fairly be questioned, not being very soaring ; 
and we can further understand how the natural denizens of one sphere 
may ever and anon cross the permeable plane, invade the other sphere, 
and seem to belong to it in the sense in which foreigners belong to a 
country they‘are constantly visiting. But for all that there ever 
remains a substantial difference between the two spheres and between 
their respective native inhabitants, between the country of poetry and 
the country of prose, between poetical power and instinct and philo- 
sophical power and proclivity. Accordingly, where a man talks the 
language of the sphere to which he properly belongs—in other words, 
when a philosophical thinker publishes his thoughts in prose, or a 
poetical thinker addresses us in verse—our task is comparatively simple. 
All we have got to do is to decide whether the former be profound or 
shallow, and whether the latter have a lofty or a lagging pinion. It is 
when aman affects to talk the language of the sphere to which he does 
not essentially belong, that he deceives some people, and puzzles us all. 
This is precisely what Mr. Browning has done. Hence most people 
scarcely know what to make of this poetico-philosophical hybrid, this 
claimant to the great inheritance of bardic fame, whose hands are the 
hands of Esau, but whose voice is the voice of Jacob. Several, whose 
eyes, like those of Isaac, are dim, and who therefore cannot see, admit 
the claim—hesitatingly, it is true, again like Isaac—of the hands, 
and accept him as a poet. But it is the true resonant voice, not the 
made-up delusive hand, which is the test of the singer ; and to those 
whose sight is not dim, Mr. Browning is not a poet at all—save in the 
sense that ali cultivated men and women of sensitive feelings are poets 
—but a deep thinker, a profound philosopher, a keen analyser, and a 
biting wit. With this key to what to most persons is a riddle—for, 
despite the importunate attempts of certain critics who, as we have 
already said, having placed Mr. Tennyson on a poetical pedestal con- 
siderably too high for him, are now beginning to waver in their extra- 
vagant creed, and are disposed to put him on one a trifle lower, 
placing Mr. Browning there instead, the general public has not yet 
become quite reconciled to the operation—we think we shall be able to 
rid them of their perplexities. At any rate, we will keep applying it 
as we go along. 

Let us revert to “ Paracelsus” and take our start from it, as Mr. 
Browning himself did. His lyrical pieces apart—of which something 
anon—and the humoristic faculty which has since developed itself in 
x 2 
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him, Mr. Browning in “ Paracelsus” is what Mr. Browning is in all 
the many so-called poetical works he has since given to the world. 
He is Mr. Browning, naturally not yet grown to his full size; not 
yet quite so deep, shrewd, obscure, fantastical, unmusical ; but with 
the exceptions we have just made, what manner and matter of mental 
man he is may there be satisfactorily scrutinised. He is at his never- 
abandoned natural task of thinking deep thoughts i in prose, and his 
artificial trick of turning them into verse. He is, as he imagines, 
working like a dramatist, just as he has since imagined himself to 
be working as a dramatist in such pieces as “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” “ Caliban on Setebos,” &c. Indeed, he has let us into the 
secret of his method in “Sordello,” written very shortly after “ Para- 
celsus,” in the following lines; which we quote, though at the risk 
perhaps of most of our readers declaring that they have not the 
faintest notion as to what they mean: 
“ How I rose, 

And how you have advanced! since evermore 

Yourselves effect what I was fain before 

Effect, what I supplied yourselves suggest, 

What I leave bare yourselves can now invest. 

How we attain to talk as brothers talk, 

In half-words, call things by half-names, no balk 

From discontinuing old aids. To-day 

Takes in account the work of Yesterday: 

Has not the world a Past now, its adept 

New aids? A single touch more may enhance, 

A touch less turn to insignificance, 

Those structures’ symmetry the Past has strewed 

The world with, once so bare. Leave the mere rude 

Explicit details! ’tis but brother’s speech 

We need, speech where an accent’s change gives each 

The other’s soul—no speech to understand 

By former audience: need was then to expand, 

Expatiate—hardly were we brothers! true— 

Nor I lament my small remove from you, 

Nor reconstruct what stands already. Ends 

Accomplished turn to means: my art intends 

New structure from the ancient.” 


It must not be supposed that we quote this passage with approba- 
tion. Not only do we think it not poetry, but we think it detestable 
gibberish, even if we look at it as prose. Had Mr. Browning been 
writing boni-fide prose, he would have put it very differently and much 
more intelligibly ; but talking, to revert to our metaphor, in a foreign 
language over which he has not obtained due mastery, he is shockingly 
unintelligible, or at least painfully difficult to understand. By dint 
of great trouble we have arrived at understanding the above passage, 
and will endeavour briefly to explain its meaning. Our readers have 
no doubt heard the vulgar proverb, “A nod is as good as a wink to a 
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blind horse.” Mr. Browning wishes to intimate that a nod or a wink 
is really and seriously as good to an intelligent man of the nineteenth 
century as formal speech. Shakespeare and such unfortunate indi- 
viduals, having had to deal with an inferior set of people, were 
compelled to use “rude explicit details.” Mr. Browning’s “ art 
intending new structure from the ancient,” has only to “ talk in half- 
words, call things by half-names,” and if they do not understand him, 
the fault is theirs of course, not his. They are not his brothers. In 
this same “Sordello,” from which we are quoting, over each page 
stands a prose heading, which is a continuation of the foregoing one. 
Over the passage from which we have made the above extract, the 
following headings occur: “ He asserts the poet’s rank and right, 
Basing these on their proper ground, Recognizing true dignity in 
service, Whether successively that of Epoist, Dramatist or, so to call 
him, analyst, Who turns in due course synthesist.” 

Now the last two headings are of great importance, just as is the 
passage in verse below them which we have quoted, because, however 
false may be their matter, and however deplorable their manner, they 
contain Mr. Browning’s own estimate of his office, and his own 
account of his method. As such, they are invaluable to us. Just 
one more brief confession on his part will complete for us the idea, as 
understood by himself, of his functions as a poet. In the Dedication 
of “Sordello” to Mr. Milsand, written in 1863, or twenty-three years 
after it was first published, Mr. Browning writes: “ The historical 
decoration was purposely of no more importance than a background 
requires ; and my stress lay on the incidents in the development of a 
soul: little else is worth study. ‘I, at least, always thought so.” 
Thus Mr. Browning’s office, according to his own account, is that of 
an analyst who turns in due course synthesist and developes a soul by 
half-words ; or, as we should put it, it is to get inside an imaginary 
or historical personage, and evolve him for the benefit of the inteili- 
gent public by nods and winks. This is how his “new art intends 
new structure from the ancient.” 

. We hope our readers understand us; for, if they do not, they will 
certainly never understand Mr. Browning, and it is highly desirable 
that they should understand so much of him as the foregoing, both in 
order to be able to measure him as he asks to be measured, and to 
appreciate our account of him, which a very little reflection shows 
to be in perfect harmony with, and indeed substantially the same as, 
his own account of himself. What is his own account of himself? 
An analyst who turns in due course synthesist, whose subject matter 
is souls, and whose method of communication with the outer world is 
half-words arranged in metre. What is our account of him? A 
subtle, profound, conscious psychologist, who scientifically gets inside 
souls, and, having scrutinised their thoughts and motives in a prose 
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and methodical fashion, then makes them give the result, as if they 
had been scrutinising themselves, in verse. This latter operation 
Mr. Growning evidently imagines is synthesis. There never was a 
more ludicrous mistake. It is, in reality, nothing more than the 
analysis completed and stated, and is no more synthesis than a lecture 
by Professor Huxley on the vertebrata is an animal. Mr. Browning 
labours under the greatest possible delusion when he imagines that he 
ever “turns in due course synthesist.” That is precisely what he 
never does. He remains a mere analyst to the end of the chapter, 
pottering about among the brains and entrails of the souls he has dis- 
sected, and utterly unable to do anything with them, except to call 
attention to the component parts he has skilfully laid bare with his 
knife. It would be wonderful if he could do anything more; just as 
wonderful as it would be if the anatomical professor could put together 
again the poor carcass of the dog he has reduced to so many inani- 
mate members. He can galvanise them, it is true, for a moment, into 
simulating life. So can Mr. Browning. But that is the range of the 
synthesis of both of them. If Mr. Browning wants to know of a 
dramatist who is a real synthesist, we can easily tell him of one. His 
name is Shakespeare. But, then, Shakespeare was, luckily, not so 
great in analysis as Mr. Browning. Speaking properly, Shakespeare 
never analyses at all in our presence, and probably never did so even 
in the presence of his own consciousness, any more than millions of 
men who speak grammatically analyse the construction of their sen- 
tences before they utter them. very real drama—indeed every real 
work of plastic (as opposed to mere technic) art—is an organism, a 
growth, a vitality, just as much as is a bird, a tree, ora mammal. Not 
only is it true that a poet is born, not made, but it is equally true that 
his poem is born, not made.* In his brain, heart, soul, whatever we 
like to call it—in his being would be, perhaps, the best word—exists 
the seed or germ of a poem or of many poems; and all that external 
conditions, sights, sounds, experiences, can do for this seed or germ is 
to foster or to check it. But the thing itself, the real living, poetic 
protoplasm, is not to be had or got ab eatra. Going about seizing 
upon objects and submitting them to analysis, even though synthesis 
be then superadded, will by no means produce poetry, or any work of 
plastic art—using the word art properly, as opposed to craft. Other- 
wise a chemist, who finds out what a particular kind of gunpowder is 
made of, and then makes it, would be a poet. For to him is peculiarly 
applicable Mr. Browning’s definition of “ dramatist ””—terrible drama- 
tist indeed! “or, so to speak, analyst, who turns in due course 


* Hence the difficulty of defining poetry, just as there exists the well- 
known difficulty of defining life. But just as despite the latter difficulty 
we can always say in any particular instance what is not life, so despite 
the former one we can say in any particular instance what is not poetry. 
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synthesist.” But we assure Mr. Browning there is an impassable 
difference between dramas and detonating powder, and also between 
the processes by which they are to be produced. We freely grant— 
indeed, we more than grant, we insist—that Mr. Browning, whatever 
may be said against his synthetical powers (and, as we have seen, even 
if he had them to perfection, he would not necessarily be a poet), is 
great as an analyst. But the analysed goose of the fable laid no more 
golden eggs; and analysed souls are just as little likely ever again to 
speak golden words. It is not the province of the poet to perform any 
such operation. It is the province of such men as Hartley, James 
Mill, and Professor Bain, and admirably do they perform their work. 
But we have not got any poems from them, nor is it likely that from 
the only living one of the illustrious trio we ever shall. Having 
a distinct comprehension of their office and its limits, they have 
accordingly kept within the sphere—the sphere of deep prose thoughts 
as opposed to that of lofty poetical thoughts, of which we have spoken 
—to which their talents and task naturally belonged. Hence their 
labours have been of inestimable service to the world. But Mr. 
Browning has perversely flitted from one sphere to the other, insisted 
on making himself at home where he is a perfect stranger, uttered 
profound thoughts in would-be poetic idiom, an idiom foreign to them 
and to him, and involved them accordingly in such abominable jargon 
that, when he and his affected admirers have passed away, they will be 
utterly lost to the world—for they will be a loss, on account of their 
depth—and buried in permanent oblivion. Should he possibly be 
remembered at all, it will be because posterity, condensing this our 
judgment, will inscribe on his grave the words of Martial : 
“Carmina... scribis et Apolline nullo 
Laudari debes.” 
Anglice : 
“ You kept on twanging at your lyre, 
Though no Apollo did inspire.” 


So much for Mr. Browning’s xovwn organum, or new method of 
making poetry. Having considered the subject-matter of his work, 
and the process by which he labours on it, we have now only to 
examine the form in which he presents it, when finished, to the public 
gaze. In other words, having scrutinised his matter and method, we 
have now to look at his manner, or, to speak still more plainly, his 
expression—those “ half-words,” as he has himself called them, whereby 
he communicates with intelligent readers. Now, why does Mr. 
Browning communicate his thoughts in this fashion of half-words? 
The answer is exceedingly simple. Because, if he communicated them 
in full ones—é. e. explicitly and clearly—though still in verse, their 
prose nature would be seen at a glance by everybody ; and everybody, 
the simplest person as well as the most pedantic, could not fail to 
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perceive that the author was whimsically and gratuitously measuring 
them out into certain lengths, instead of unaffectedly not caring how 
many metrical feet there were in them, or whether they formed feet at 
all. For there is no difficulty in putting anything into verse, as may 
be seen in the versified rules of the “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” or in the 
advertisements of Mr. Moses, the cheap outfitter. It would require 
very little ingenuity to turn “ Euclid” into metre, and, for anything we 
know, it may already have been done. But, as in these instances the 
primary object is to be understood, the reader sees at once that he is 
not reading, or supposed to be reading, poetry, but only metre, so em- 
ployed for mnemonic or for catchpenny purposes. In Mr. Browning’s 
case the unsophisticated reader really does not know wha‘ it is he is 
reading. It is printed in arbitrary lengths, and therefore looks as if 
it cannot well be prose; yet it does not, as a rule, read like verse, and 
in nearly all cases its meaning is obscure, and in none very obvious. 
If it were, Mr. Browning would be found out without more ado. 
We do not mean to say that he consciously deceives his readers; he 
deceives his readers and himself too. He is the real M. Jourdain, who 
has been writing prose all his life without knowing it; very bad prose, 
it is true, as half-words arranged in lengths necessarily must be, but 
prose all the same. It would be idle to quote instances of this, for his 
works are one long almost uninterrupted instance of it. You may 
open any one of his volumes at any page you like for proof of the 
assertion. Surely the two passages we have already quoted from him, 
though for a totally different purpose, will suffice as instances. If 
“ Since evermore 

Yourselves effect what I was fain before 

Effect, what I supplied yourselves suggest, 

What I leave bare yourselves can now invest ” 
does not strike everybody as very bad prose, consisting of half-words 
arranged in lengths, we own ourselves completely beaten, or at least 
baffled, in our demonstration. And what is true of these passages is 
true of Mr. Browning’s compositions passim. For poetic thought 
has its natural utterance or expression, just as everything else has, 
and you cannot make it express itself differently save by travestying it. 
To put the case as extremely as possible, yet without travelling 
one hair’s breadth beyond the limits of the strictest truth, a living 
tree expresses itself in foliage not more necessarily than does poetic 
thought express itself in a certain and inevitable kind and form of 
diction. But what is the diction of poetry? Is it half-words arranged 
in lengths? Is it obscure diction of any sort? Is the diction of 
poetry anything but diction that is at once clear—that, it shares with 
other diction—lofty, and musical? Who are the clearest and most 
musical poets ? Unquestionably the great poets. Whose blank verse 
is fit to be mentioned, even for mere sound, after Shakespeare’s ? 
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Only Milton’s ; and his, longo intervallo. Mr. Tennyson’s, smooth as 
it is, is the poorest stuff compared with the blank verse of Shake- 
speare or Milton. It is melodious enough, no doubt (just as Moore, 
in rhyme, is the perfection of melody); but where is its harmony— 
where are the infinite harmonies in it? They are wanting. For 
melody is not the only thing in music. All the wonderful combina- 
tions that come of an innate familiarity with the use of fugue and 
counterpoint make something very different from mere melody. 
Shakespeare and Milton betray this innate familiarity in blank verse ; 
Spenser and Byron betray it in rhyme; and so, whilst they are the 
greatest of our poets in other respects, they are, when one once knows 
what music really means and is, the most musical. Similarly they 
are the most clear. Poor Mr. Browning is both muddy and unmusical 
to the last degree. In fact, his style may fairly be described as the 
very incarnation of discordant obscurity. Is it wonderful? He has 
no voice, and yet he wants to sing. He is not a poet, and yet he 
would fain write poetry. We have no right to be surprised if he 
is inarticulate, and if we get only half-words cut into lengths. The 
wonder would be if we got anything else. In reading Mr. Browning, 
we are perpetually reminded of those lines in Mr. Bailey’s “ Festus” : 


“The dress of words, 
Like to the Roman girl’s enticing garb, 


Should let the play of limb be seen through it. 
ee ene) es ee ee A mist of words, 

Like halos round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thoughts, make the light less.” * 


But, it will be urged, there is occasionally something else in 
Mr. Browning, which, if not poetry, is at least something very like 
poetry. Exactly: there is. But when? When Mr. Browning 
ceases to be Mr. Browning proper, when his differentia disappears, 
and he is no longer Mr. Browning “ the dramatist, or, so to call him, 
analyst,” but Mr. Browning the man pure and simple. It will be 


* Could we allow, which we cannot, that Mr. Browning is to be classed 
among poets, instead of among a totally different order of intellects, Mr. 
Bailey is the poet with whom we should be compelled to compare him; and 
were the comparison possible, it would certainly have to be pronounced that 
the author of “ Festus” is, poetically speaking, immeasurably the superior 
of the author of “ Paracelsus,” “ Sordello,” &¢., with which the former has 
occasionally many points in common. Mr. Bailey is unquestionably a 
poet. How is it he has for years persisted in silence? Is the following 
passage in “ Festus” the explanation ?— 

« Student. Say, did thy friend 
Write aught beside the work thou tell’st of ? 
Festus. Nothing. 
After that, like to the burning peak, he fell 
Into himself, and was missing ever after.” 
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remembered that we have already incidentally said that Mr. Browning 
is not a poet save in the sense that all cultivated men and women of 
sensitive feelings are poets; and we made the statement deliberately 
and with the intention of reverting to it here. It would therefore be 
strange indeed if in the course of thirty-five years’ obstinate practice 
of writing verse Mr. Browning had not once or twice deviated into 
penning something that resembled poetry, and was so much on the 
border-land of poetry or even across it that it ought to bear that 
name. Be itso. All that we are arguing for is that Mr. Browning 
is not specifically a poet, but is specifically something quite different. 
The poetic temperament and intellect are not the propriwm of 
Mr. Browning, but only the accidens. But let us see what is the 
highest result, when the latter has, so to speak, the upper hand, 
or the command of him. 
“Oh! to be in England 
Now that April’s there; 
And whosoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !” 
Injries. 
* Love like mine must have return, 
I thought: no river starts but to some sea.” 
A Soul’s Tragedy. 
Is this poetry? If it is, it is of a very commonplace sort, rather 
above than below average Magazine verse, and we could produce 
many examples of it from Mr. Browning if we had space, inasmuch 
as he perpetually, indeed invariably, lapses into commonplace when 
he allows himself to think, on the poetic side, naturally. Often, 
as though conscious that what poetic utterance he has in common 
with ordinary cultivated men and women of sensitive feelings is 
of this complexion, he will not allow himself to think naturally, but 
strains at being original whilst still wanting to remain poetical. 
Then the result is lamentable ; is, in fact, spasmodic. For instance: 
“ Earth is a wintry clod: 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it.” Paracelsus. 
* The sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea, 
And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps, ‘ Greece. 
Cleon. 


999 


“ One wave, 
Feeling the foot of Him upon its neck, 
Gaped as a snake does, lolled out its large tongue, 
And licked the whole labour flat.” 
Dranatis Persone. 
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“Ts it better in May? I ask you. You’ve summer all at once; 
Tn a day he leaps complete with a few strong April suns! 
*Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red bell, 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell.” 


Up at a Villa—Down in the City. 


These are pure spasms; specimens of the mental action of a man 
who is striving earnestly to be an original poet, and who for the life 
of him cannot be—since no striving will make a man such, any more 
than it will give him wings. Mr. John Stuart Mill has in one of 
his admirable “ Dissertations and Discussions” made the unfortunate 
remark that probably any man of good abilities might by determina- 
tion and persistence end by becoming as great a poet as Wordsworth 
—he himself thinking very highly of Wordsworth as a poet. In 
any philosophical question we should differ from Mr. Mill with great 
diffidence ; but we haye not a moment’s hesitation in saying that such 
an assertion, save as applied to—say—one-half of Wordsworth’s 
compositions, which, as we have already remarked, are perhaps not 
poetry at all, but only verse, must be described, despite the reverence 
we feel for Mr. Mill, as fundamentally erroneous. Accepted, however, 
to the limited extent we have prescribed to it, the assertion is true 
enough, and it is singularly applicable to Mr. Browning. Any 
ordinarily cultivated person of sensitive feelings who could write 
verse might have written the first two commonplace passages we 
have just quoted from Mr. Browning, and, being resolved to be 
original, might have strained himself till he concocted the last 
four. The former are examples of such natural versified speech 
as might be attained by almost anybody. The latter are instances of 
that artificial, acquired, laborious, foreign speech which is necessarily 
fallen into by people who are clumsily translating complex thoughts 
into an alien tongue. As for such pieces as “ Marching Along,” and 
“How they Brought the Good News from Ghent,” they cannot be 
classed, at the very highest estimate, save with Macaulay's “Lays 
of Rome,” to which surely no impartial person can doubt they are 
very inferior—and yet no one talks or thinks of Macaulay as specific- 
ally a poet—and ought more fairly to be classed with the Cavalier 
Songs of Mr. Walter Thornbury, whom no one has ever dreamt 
of alluding to save as a very spirited versifier. j 

Thus, as far as we have inquired, we find Mr. Browning, in his 
attempted réle of poet, to be doing three things, and generally the 
first of them. Hither playing the part of analyst, getting inside 
souls, and developing them to the reader by half-words, which is not 
writing poetry at all; or writing simple intelligible verse, which, if it 
is to be considered poetry, must honestly be described as common- 
place poetry, both easy and by no means infrequent of production ; 
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or, in dread and dislike of being commonplace, writing what has so 
happily been termed spasmodic poetry, poetry that comes of violent 
straining after effect, and which ought, on no account, to be written by 
anybody, since it sins against that eternal truth, so well put in the 
same passage in “ Festus ” from which we have already quoted : 
“ Simplicity 
Is nature’s first step, and the last of art.” 

Which quotation we may supplement, for the benefit of Mr. Browning 
and his admirers, by another from a still higher authority, and in 
itself still more suggestive and instructive : 


“ This is an art 
Which doth mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.” 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 


That is just the art which Mr. Browning has not got. 

But how about “ Andrea del Sarto,” “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” “A Death 
in the Desert,” “Caliban on Setebos,” and “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology?” What have we to say about these? This much. That, 
with the exception of “Caliban on Setebos”—which, on account 
of its rendering certain prevailing modes of thought on theological 
questions, has been very much over-estimated—they are productions 
betraying the possession of peculiar imagination, of mordant wit of 
almost the highest kind, of a delicious sense of humour, and, in “ Andrea 
del Sarto,” of deep tenderness. But neither tenderness, nor humour, 
nor wit, nor even imagination, nor indeed all these together, will con- 
stitute a mana poet. Laplace, Bacon,* Copernicus, Newton, Mr. Darwin, 
all have immense imagination; and we might, of course, extend the 
list indefinitely. We think we have allowed it to be seen that we 
regard Mr. Browning’s intellectual powers as very considerable indeed. 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” is an astonishing production, which 
we invariably read almost throughout with unflagging zest. But it is 
not poetry. There is not a line of poetry in it from first to last, and 
we confess we prefer it to all Mr. Browning’s compositions. Suppose 


* A brief extract from Mr. Bain upon the nature of Bacon’s genius will 
throw some light on this subject. “Although Bacon’s imagery,” says that 
profound and accurate writer, ‘sometimes rises to poetry, this is not its 
usual character ; his was not a poetic sense of Nature, but a broad general 
susceptibility, partaking more of the natural historian than of the poet, by 
which all the objects coming before his view or presented to his imagination 
took a deep hold, and, by the help of his intense attraction of similarity, 
were recalled on the slightest similitude. Many great writers in English 
literature have had this strong susceptibility to the sensible world at large 
without a special poetic sense, while some have had the poetic sense super- 
added. These last are our greatest poets.” This is nearly as good an 
account of Mr. Browning’s “sense of Nature ” as it is of Bacon’s. 
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he had never written anything else, would it have occurred to any- 
body that he was a poet, or even aspiring to be a poet? In order 
still further to illustrate our meaning, suppose Mr. Tennyson had 
never written anything but “The Northern Farmer”—a piece we 
chuckle over with inexpressible delight—again, would it have occurred 
to anybody that Mr. Tennyson was a poet, or was pretending to be 
such? Of course not; no more than it would have occurred to his 
contemporaries to have regarded Cowper as a poet if he had never 
written anything but “John Gilpin,” whose pre-eminent success 
positively annoyed its author? So with “Bishop Blougram’s Apo- 
logy,” and all of Mr. Browning's compositions, or passages in his 
compositions, which are ejusdem generis with it. They are witty, 
wise, shrewd, deep, true, wonderful—anything or everything but 
poetry. It is the greatest, though apparently the commonest, mis- 
take in the world to suppose that the quality of verse, provided the 
thoughts it expresses are excellent thoughts, involves for those 
thoughts and their expression the quality of poetry. This has been 
Mr. Browning's ignis fatuus through life; and the absurd chase it 
has led him he in turn has led those who have not found out what it 
is he has all along been following. In a word, Mr. Browning’s so- 
called Muse is a lusus nature, a sport, to use gardeners’ language ; 
but certain sapient critics have been exulting over it, as though it were 
a new and finer specimen of the old true poetic stock. Moreover, 
Mr. Browning’s undoubted faculty of depth has bewitched and bewrayed 
them. Despite their protestations of being perfectly content with 
Mr. Tennyson as the great poet who justifies the period, they are not 
content with him. They have all along more or less consciously felt 
what we insisted on in our article last month—his want of loftiness. 
Now, in Mr. Browning they have found something that unquestion- 
ably is not in Mr. Tennyson, and they have begun to fancy that 
that something may possibly supply Mr. Tennyson’s shortcomings. 
That comes of not having thought the matter out with regard to 
either of these authors.* They know Mr. Tennyson wants something 


* To illustrate the lax nonsense that is written on this subject, take the 
following propositions from the “ Spectator.” “ Mr. Browning would 
perhaps make a great dramatist,” using the word dramatist in the sense 
of writer for the stage. The critic who hazards such an assertion can 
either know nothing really of Mr. Browning or nothing of the very 
elements of dramatic representation. Again: “Though not the widest, 
the most powerful, or the freest, we hold Tennyson the deepest, by far 
(Clough perhaps excepted, above whom, of course, in almost all other 
respects he must rank), of all English poets after Shakespeare, and superior 
to Byron in every characteristic of a poet, except one of the greater charac- 
teristics, fire.’ The only epithet that properly describes this sentence, 
which mainly consists of a series of clashing indefinite adjectives, is 
muddle-speeched. The writer, who signs himself “ Ed. Spectator,” obviously 
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or other: they know Mr. Browning has something or other. But 
from lack of patient reflection and investigation they fail to perceive 
for themselves that what Mr. Tennyson wants is height, and what 
Mr. Browning has is depth. This once clearly perceived, it is obvious 
that the latter characteristic cannot mend the imperfection of the 
former characteristic. You might just as well try to make a mountain 
higher by excavating round it, or make swallows fly more soaringly 
by yourself descending a coal-pit. We have already very explicitly 
given our estimate of Mr. Tennyson as a poet ; and though it is such 
as thousands of men who have fancied themselves beloved of the Muses 
would have given anything to have honestly formed of them, it is far 
removed from that in which his more ardent admirers at times affect 
to indulge. One thing, however, is certain. They need be in no 
fear lest Mr. Tennyson should be displaced by any critic in his sound 
senses to make way for Mr. Browning. When men desire to behold 
the flight of an eagle, and cannot get it, they do not usually regard 
the tramp of an elephant as a substitute. 

We therefore beg of the general public to return to the bent of its own 
original judgment, and, unbewildered by those who would fain be its 
guides, to treat Mr. Browning’s “ Poetical Works” as it treated “ Para- 
celsus,” &c., on its first appearance—as though they were non-existent. 
We know it has now much to contend against. When the academy 
and the drawing-room, when pedantry and folly, combine to set a 
fashion, it requires more self-confidence than the meek public commonly 
possesses to laugh the silly innovation down. To Mr. Tennyson’s 
credit be it spoken, he has never gone looking for fame. The 
ground we tread on is delicate; and we will, therefore, only add that 
we should have been better pleased if the author, who is now so 
ridiculously obtruded as his rival, had imitated him in that particular. 
Small London literary coteries, and large fashionable London salons, 
cannot crown a man with the bays of Apollo. They may stick their 
trumpery tinsel wreaths upon him, but these will last no longer than 
the locks they encircle. They may confer notoriety, but fame is not 
in their gift. All they can bestow is as transitory as themselves. 
Let the sane general public, therefore, we say, take heart, and bluntly 
forswear Mr. Browning and all his works. It is bad enough that 
there should be people, pretending to authority among us, who call a 
man a great poet when, though unquestionably a poet, he has no 
marks of greatness about him. But that is a venial error, and a 
trifling misfortune, compared to what would be the misery of living 
in an age which gibbetted itself beforehand for the pity of posterity, 


does not even know what he himself thinks on the subject. In other words, 
he has never thought the matter out. Why will the “Spectator” persist 
in always serving up its thoughts raw ? 
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by deliberately calling a man a poet who—however remarkable his 
mental attributes and powers—is not specifically a poet at all. We 
hope we shall be spared this humiliation. At any rate, we must 
protest against being supposed willingly to participate in it. 


P.S.—It will be observed that we have abstained from all mention 
of “The Ring and the Book.” Our readers must not, however, sup- 
pose that the foregoing paper was written before that work appeared. 
Not at all. But “The Ring and the Book” throws no new light on 
the subject ; and what we have said of Mr. Browning’s aim, method, 
and manner, whilst examining his other compositions, holds equally good 
of his latest, wonderful but unpoetical, production. We have refrained 
from scrutinising it, only because conscientious criticism of art, like 
art itself, is long, and Magazine articles are short. 








[ 3384 ] 





Che Wonderful Adventure of Captain Potts. | 





I was fishing the V one cold day in March. To stand up to 
one’s hips in water on such a day, wielding one’s rod with benumbed 
fingers, shows one an enthusiastic lover of the gentle art. And such 
I was, and for once had got hold of a good time. The water was just 
the right height and colour, the wind was cold, but not too cold for 
the trout, and blowing down the stream, raising a nice curl on the 
water, but not strong enough to prevent my throwing my fly right 
in the teeth of it. I was fishing up the river from Glandwy, and at 
every other cast I rose a good fish and generally brought him to 
basket. After three o’clock they rose no more, and whip as I would 
I could not stir a fin. I was not sorry then, when the next reach of 
the river brought me in view of the handsome stone bridge which 
spanned the V——, and which I knew carried the high road which 
led to the market town of Llanywm. Thereupon I emerged on to dry 
land, and taking off my wading boots and flinging them over my 
shoulder, lit my pipe and started at a smart pace on my way to 
Llanywm. I was very tired but very happy, for I had a good basket 
of fish, and, my opportunities of fishing being rare, I appreciated my 
luck accordingly. After walking about a mile, the gloom of evening 
drawing on and the hills seeming to close in upon me in mysterious 
shadows, I heard behind me the beat of hoofs and the rattle of wheels, 
and presently overtook me a spanking mare, drawing a dogcart, wherein 
was seated a jolly-looking man, with broad good-humoured face, wearing 
a brown great-coat. He pulled the mare up sharp and shouted out, 
“Tf you are going to Llanywm I'll give you a lift!” Nothing loth, I 
scrambled into the dogcart, whilst the mare executed a pas seul on her 
hind legs, and away we went. We were soon at Llanywm, a neutral- 
tinted Welsh village, consisting of a long straggling street of hovels, 
a big hotel, the Prince Llewellyn, jutting out into the middle thereof, 
a rugged little church, a dozen public-houses, and half a dozen dis- 
senting chapels. At the Prince Llewellyn my friend pulled up. 
“Come and have some beer? The home-brewed is capital.” “Dau 
glassiaa da cwrw, Annie, darling,” to the pretty Cambrian waitress. 
The beer really was good: we drank to our respective healths after 
the kindly Celtic fashion, and struck up a friendship cemented by 
other two glasses of “cwrw.” We agreed to dine together at six, and 
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whilst my friend, whose name I found was Roberts, went to transact 
his business, I took a stroll round the town and called upon the local 
flymaker, fisherman, and barber, to talk over the fishing and lay in a 
stock of flies. I found myself at six with an excellent appetite at the 
Prince Llewellyn. Mr. Roberts was punctual, and we did justice to 
the broiled trout, saddle of Welsh mutton, and grilled chicken, which 
formed our repast, washed down by famous home-brewed ale. Dinner 
finished, there being no other guests in the coffee-room, we lit our pipes, 
brewed some whisky-punch, and began to talk of fish over the fire. 

Roberts I found was a thorough fisherman and naturalist, and keen 
sportsman. We discussed the merits of “all the streams which flow 
in Wales, of all the flies which cock their tails,” till we finished sundry 
tumblers of punch. 

“Do you know,” said Roberts, ‘‘ you remind me of a friend of mine 
so much, I really thought you were the very man when I came up to 
you on the road. Potts his name was—Captain Potts—he was a 
London man ; perhaps you know him?” “No, I didn’t know him.” 
“Ah! he was one of the Potts’ who smashed so awfully some years 
ago,” said my friend, indulging himself with a loud guffaw at his joke. 
“You remember the great failure of Potts, Pumpkins, and Cope, the 
bankers, of course? Well, this Potts was a nephew of old Potts— 
Sir Tin Potts, you know. I knew nothing of this though, when I first 
met young Potts. I met him on the river fishing. He was a good 
fisherman ; but you Englishmen don’t often do much on our rivers, 
and then you go home and say there are no fish in them. Well, I 
gave him some wrinkles, which he profited by, and we got to be fast 
friends. We've nothing to do, so draw up to the fire, and I'll tell you 
a story about Potts and myself. J always call it ‘the merciful dealing 
of Providence with John Roberts.’ You shall hear: 

“T lived in this town some ten years ago. I had just married, and 
had lately commenced practice as a solicitor. I had been articled 
here, spending the last year of my time in London with Fudge and 
Frizzleum, of Lincoln’s Inn—a great Chancery and agency firm, as I 
dare say you know. My old master, John Jones, was just dead, and I 
thought there was a good opening here. ButI didn’t find business 
come in fast. You see there isn’t much litigation in these parts. The 
big swells are in the hands of their London lawyers, and if a poor free- 
holder wants a bit of money, he'll borrow it on a note of hand from a 
neighbour, without a regular mortgage-deed, and it isn’t often that 
any land changes hands; and then I was the only lawyer in the place, 
and that was against me. Still I had all there was to be got. I was 
clerk to the magistrates, clerk to the highway, clerk to the commis- 
sioners of this or that; but these things, although they sound large, 
don’t bring in much. Well, what with furnishing my house and 
office, and so on, I'd spent the little money I'd got and had to borrow 
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some, still I knew I should come right in time, and my wife, though 
young, was a capital manager, and would make a crown go as far as 
@ pound. 

“However, I was very much pleased when my eighteenth cousin, 
Watkins Williams Watkins, a2 man who had always been very friendly 
to me in a haughty, distant sort of way, commanded my attendance 
at Wyddyllum Castle. He told me that Her Majesty had insisted on 
his accepting the onerous but dignified post of High Sheriff of the 
county, and that he, W. W. W., had graciously determined to appoint 
me his Under-Sheriff. He was also pleased to invite me to luncheon, 
and amongst the distinguished party at the Castle I found an 
acquaintance, Captain Potts, who, with Lady Laura Potts, his wife, 
was on a visit there. Potts was not one of those fellows who are 
devilishly friendly by the river-side and deuced cold in society. He 
came forward at once to claim my acquaintance, and introduced me to 
Lady Laura, a delightful little woman, a regular little fairy, with such 
tiny hands and feet, and little nez retroussé, and sparkling eyes, and 
sucha smile! She made a slave of me at once (of course subject to my 
allegiance to my Mary Jane). I went home much pleased at my 
reception and at the appointment I had received; not that it was 
worth very much in itself, but it gave one a sort of standing and 
was an opening. My relative didn’t, however, forget to call upon me 
to find two sureties in a thousand pounds each, to indemnify him 
against any action that might be brought against him. It was the 
usual thing. One of my sureties was my poor old father, who was 
then living in a little cottage near Llandolwen. He hadn’t much 
more than fifty pounds a year to live upon, so you may judge that 
the loss of a thousand pounds would have made a pretty good hole in 
his income. The other surety was an old gentleman who had always 
been very kind to me, and who had accumulated a little money in a 
long life of thrift and industry; he’d travelled for Jones and Brown 
of Manchester for thirty years. I never dreamed of such a thing as 
their being called upon to pay anything for me—never. It was a 
mere form, I thought, and so I told them. Td not much to do as 
Under-Sheriff for some time. There were only a few levies, which 
were paid out, and which put a few pounds into my pocket; but I 
was in great force at the assizes. I was in much request amongst 
the ladies to get them places in court, and when the Judge, whom I 
recollected asa leading Q. C. when I was finishing in London, and 
whom I had met at consultations sometimes, condescended to have a 
chat with me and asked to be presented to Mary Jane, I felt as if I 
had attained to a considerable elevation. After the Spring Assizes 
I had a little leisure. It was one of the best fishing seasons I ever 
remember, and I used to be on the river every day, and every day I 
would meet Potts. We became great friends, and Potts would often 
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come up to my house and have a smoke and a glass of grog. I was 
much annoyed then, when one Tuesday morning's post brought down 
a ca. sa. from my agents, endorsed by the firm of Moses and Mosheim, 
commanding me to take the body of one Bellingham Billingsgate 
Potts and bring him before Her Majesty's Court of Exchequer. And 
I was to have met Potts this very afternoon! Duty is duty, and I 
couldn’t think of giving poor Potts any warning of the danger which 
threatened him. I sent for the two bumbailiffs who did the few jobs 
that occurred in our part of the country. I explained to them what 
they had to do, and they seemed pleased with the work. Had it been 
one of their own countrymen who was in the mess, they would have 
undertaken the business with reluctance, but, the victim being an 
Englishman, they seemed to like it. I,felt like a despicable scoundrel 
as I sent these men out to track and make a prisoner of a man 
whom I had come to look upon as a friend. To my horror, five 
minutes after I had dismissed the men, Potts himself put in his head 
through my office doorway. 

“*¢ Hullo, Roberts!’ he cried; ‘busy as usual, old fellow! May I 
come in?” 

“My presence of mind forsook me: I could only gasp for breath 
and point to the door. Potts came in, alarmed—‘ What on earth is 
the matter? Just then the two bums, who had traced Potts to my 
office, bounced in and seized Potts on each side very roughly, almost 
tearing the coat off his back. But Potts was as nimble as an eel. 
He drove his elbow into the long man’s stomach and doubled him up 
in an instant, and he let fly hisright into the face of little Jones, 
sending him spinning across the room. ‘There were two doors 
opening into my office: one led to the outer or clerk’s office, the 
other, opposite, opened directly into a little back street. This latter 
was usually kept locked, and the key hung on a nail close to my 
desk. By this door Potts and I had often made our way to the 
Prince Llewellyn for our morning beer. Potts consequently knew 
well where the key was to be found, and saw in a moment the way 
of escape. The same idea flashed into my mind at the same instant. 
Ought I to have remained passive and let him escape? Shouldn’t 
T have acted negligently and dishonestly in my office had I done so? 
I don’t know now what I ought to have done; and although all the 
pros and cons darted through my brain whilst Potts took a single step 
across the room, yet I don’t think it was from any conscious sense of 
right or wrong, but from a sort of professional instinct, a kind of 
spiderish feeling, that I seized the key and put it in my pocket. 
Potts gave me a look of scorn and reproach, and then, putting his 
hands into his pockets, leaned back against the mantelshelf and 
laughed. 

“* Are you all gone mad? What's the meaning of this?’ 
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“¢ Tt means, Captain Potts,’ said I, feeling smaller than I had ever 
done in my life before, ‘that these men have a warrant for your 
apprehension for a debt of—how much ?—a hundred and twenty 
pounds and costs.’ 

“*Why didn’t you say so before, said the Captain, ‘instead ot 
setting your ban dogs upon me? It would have saved your red- 
headed friend a pain in his inside. Well, of course it’s your business 
to do such dirty work. I’m sorry, though, I’ve hurt these men of 
yours. Hcvra! take half-a-crown apiece, you fellows!’ 

“ «Well, indeed !’ said Jones, ‘ Ilike you very much! Diolch vawr!’ 

“ Williams ceased to rub his damaged breadbasket, looked suspiciously 
at the coin, and then pocketed it with a grunt. 

“*So it’s Moses and Mosheim who've put me into this hole! Well, 
I haven’t the money, and I don’t know how to get it ; how long can 
you give me?’ 

“ «Well, you can stop at the Prince Llewellyn to-night ; you'd better 
go on there now with these men, and I'll come up and talk matters 
over by-and-bye.’ 

“Potts went out, attended by his keepers, and he'd hardly left the office 
before I received a card—‘ Mr. Braham, Moses and Mosheim. A 
sallow young man, much bejewelled, and with very dirty hands, was 
shown in to me. He had come up by the night mail to Chester, and 
posted on. I fancy he came to see that the ca. sa. was properly 
executed. He ascertained that the capture had been made, and lodged 
detainers to the amount of fifteen hundred and twenty pounds eighteen 
shillings and sixpence. I recollect the figures well; never shall I 
forget them. I sent the brute off, and had scarcely got rid of him 
before Lady Laura Potts was announced. Poor little thing! how 
lovely she looked! But in such distress! She'd brought all her 
jewels, bracelets, rings, gold watch, diamond necklace, lots of things, 
worth two or three hundred pounds, I dare say. 

“*Oh! Mr. Roberts,’ she said, ‘can’t you take these things as 
security, and let my dear husband go ?” 

“ «Lady Laura,’ I said, ‘if it were only a few hundred pounds I'd 
take his undertaking for it in a minute, and arrange for his release, 
but I’m sorry to say here are detainers for fifteen hundred pounds or 
more.’ 

“Then, poor lady, she began to cry. 

“Couldn’t I enter into some compromise? she’d 1502. a year of her 
own; wouldn’t I take the money in fifteen yearly instalments of 
1002. ? 

“T explained to her that I had no power to make any arrange- 
ment, she must go to the creditors ; but I advised her strongly not to 
alienate or dissipate her own property in any way, but to let her 
husband ‘ take the benefit of the Act.’ 
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“She was a sensible little woman, and saw my advice was good ; she 
dried her eyes, packed up her jewels, and I was just opening the door 
for her when I was almost knocked down by John Jones, who rushed 
into the office looking like a ghost. 

“ ¢He’s gone,’ he cried in Welsh. ‘ We've lost him.’ 

“ Leaving her ladyship to find her own way out, I ran bare-headed 
into the street and on to the Prince Llewellyn. The bird had flown 
indeed. Red-headed William stood at the door gaping and staring at 
the roof as if he thought Potts were a bird. The men had left him 
in his own room for a minute, mounting guard with the door half 
open, and when they entered it again he was gone. The window was 
open, and there was an iron water-pipe running down the wall close 
by. He must have slid down this and got away. No one had seen 
him ; not a trace of him, not a vestige, not a fragment of a clue could 
we find. I set the police to work. They had no business to interfere, 
of course, as it wasn’t a criminal case, but I was Clerk to the Magis- 
trates, and in the country the powers of the police are elastic. 
Potts had lodged in a cottage near the river half-a-mile from the 
town, he might have found his way there. I set a man to watch 
the house at a distance, sent off a policeman on horseback to the 
station, some six miles off, to watch every train. But I had little 
hope of finding him again. He knew the country well, had a good 
start, and would probably strike across the mountains to Wigwillem, 
in the adjoining county, where he might laugh at my beard. No 
sooner did this thought strike me than I determined to follow that 
track myself, and I started off at the rate of about six miles an hour. 
It was a hot breezeless May day, the first day of summer; what with 
the heat and the turbulence of mind in which I was, I arrived at the 
top of the pass, some 1500 feet above the sea-level, quite exhausted. 
I flung myself down on the top of a rock, the highest point over- 
hanging the foot-path below, and followed with my eye the track 
which I could trace for miles, to where it crossed the border of the 
county. There wasn’t a living soul upon it. In the great hush and 
hum of that sultry summer afternoon, as I lay amongst the heather, 
my soul cried out with the bitterness of death upon it. I was ruined, 
root and branch. For every penny of those sixteen hundred odd 
pounds I was personally liable. No matter that Potts wasn’t worth a 
penny, and that he had only been captured as a means of extorting 
money from his friends. That made no difference in the eye of the 
law ; I had done no wrong, had hardly been imprudent, and yet I was 
ruined, and all my people. My poor old father would probably end 
his days in the workhouse. My friend, who had lent me his name, 
would have to take to the road again for bare subsistence. I might 
become bankrupt and get a clerkship afterwards, but had I the heart 
to begin life again with such a load upon me? ‘Wouldn't it be better 
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for me to end my misery and perplexity by rolling off this sloping 
bank into the great chasm below ? | 

“Then I thought of Mary Jane, and how she would wait and wait, 
and how gradually, from impatience, she would come to uneasiness, 
and from uneasiness to terror; and how she would spend the night in 
sorrow, and the morning would bring no joy; and how the whisper 
would go round the town, ‘ They’ve found the body!’ and, oh, how 
hard on the poor creature, only six months a wife, and in a way to 
become a mother ! 

“No, I could never be such a coward! God knows I couldn’t 
have done it, but in great trouble strange thoughts surge in your 
brain. 

“T felt better after awhile, and a gentle breeze sprung up and 
cooled my burning temples, and I heard the bleating of the lambs, 
and the bark of the shepherd’s dog, and the call of his master far 
away on the hill-side. At all events, I hadn’t to pay the sixteen 
hundred pounds that night; I would crawl home, and perhaps 
I could think of some plan for staving off ruin to-morrow. 

“ Well, I got home, and remember that Mary Jane pitched into me 
awfully because I was an hour late for dinner, and everything was 
spoilt, she said. I took a couple of glasses of brandy after dinner, 
and that steadied my nerves, and I could think. 

“T would go up to London to-morrow and try to compromise with 
my creditors. I could, perhaps, by the sale of all I had, and by 
borrowing on my life policy, make up 5007. 

“T could offer this, and as it was five hundred times as much as 
they would have got out of Potts, surely they would take it and cry 
quits ? 

“ Of course, Mary Jane had heard of Potts’ escape, and she made me 
very savage by expressing her delight at the event. She didn’t know 
how nearly it concerned her, poor thing! and I didn’t tell her. 
I only said I had business in London next day, and asked her to pack 
my travelling bag. I went up by the night train, and a wretched 
journey I had. Next morning I went to find Moses and Mosheim, 
who had chambers somewhere up a little court or square out of 
Bishopsgate Street. ‘Mr. Moses wasn’t in,’ the clerk said. ‘ Didn’t 
know if Mr. Mosheim were, would take my card and see. —‘ Yes; he 
was in, and would see me by-and-bye.’ I sat down and waited in the 
dingy office, feeling the indignity of my position in having to wait at 
all for such a man. Professional pride made me look upon Mosheim 
with the fecling a Brahmin might have for a Pariah. There are 
lawyers and lawyers, you know. I had graduated with a high-caste 
firm. Fudge would never have acknowledged the existence of such a 
firm as Moses and Co. Frizzleum, who would sometimes have to meet 
such creatures on behalf of some of his great clients’ sons or 
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relatives, would treat them with the coldest insolence of which he was 
capable. 

Ne There I was, however, a suppliant before these Shylocks! 

“ Mosheim was a dark, rather gentlemanly man, very neatly dressed. 
But for his. curly hair and big nose you'd have thought him a 
Christian. He pretended to be busy writing when I entered, and 
looked up, and motioned me with the butt end of his pen to a chair, 
but I walked up to the fireplace and stood there. 

“¢Mr. Mosheim ?’ 

“<'That is my name.’ 

“Mine is Roberts, and I’m Under-Sheriff of Caerleonshire.’ 

“*Happy to have the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of Mr. Under-Sheriff,’ said Mosheim, showing his white teeth. 

“«T don’t come to make your acquaintance, Mr. Mosheim, but to 
make some arrangements with you as to an unfortunate accident 
which has happened to me in my official capacity.’ 

“Mosheim bowed grimly. 

“<«You are, I believe, acting on behalf of the creditors of Captain 
Potts ?’ 

“*Certain clients of mine have claims against that gentleman. 
Well?’ 

“*A ca, sa. taken out by your firm has been with me for exe- 
cution.’ 

“¢ Precisely.’ 

“* Well, Potts has escaped.’ 

“*What an excessively disagreeable incident for you!’ Again 
gleamed the white teeth. 

“*Now, what I propose to do is this: I undertake to pay you 
five hundred pounds, in a week, if you will give me a full release.’ 

“¢T think, Mr.— Jones did you say? that the total of the detainers 
is rather more than that. You know the exact figure, perhaps ?’ 

“*¢ You know the figure as well as I do, Mr. Mosheim. Six shillings 
in the pound, or thereabouts, my offer would give your clients. You 
wouldn’t have got 6d. in the pound out of Potts.’ 

“<*You appear to know more of Mr. Potts than Ido. In reply to 
your proposal, we decline it. Your sheriff is good for the whole 
amount.’ 

“You absolutely decline it?’ 

“* Decidedly.’ 

“As I walked down Bishopsgate Street I felt more comfortable. 
I knew the worst. After all ruin is not so bad in reality as in 
anticipation. I had plenty of money in my pocket, and it didn’t 
matter now how I spent it. I would stay in town that night, and go 
to hear Robson, who was then in great force: he might make me 
forget my troubles. In the meantime I would go and get a steak at 
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a place I knew in Fleet Street, where I used to dine when I was 
serving out my time in London. As I walked through the City 
I changed my mind again; the roar of London troubled me. I would 
get home as speedily as possible, home among the quiet hills, and 
hide my troubles. But as I passed the narrow Court in Fleet Street, 
accustomed but long-forgotten habit—or was it the hand of Provi- 
dence which turned me ?—drew me up the Court and into the well- 
known precincts of the ‘Stilton.’ I went into a box, and ordered 
a rump-steak and a pint of stout. 

“You know the old-fashioned room, I dare say—its sanded floor and 
wooden benches, its great fireplaces, and immense kettle? One side of 
the room is divided into boxes. In the corner of the farthest box 
from the door, where I was invisible, except to a person standing 
by the fireplace, I took my seat, and, sitting there waiting for my 
steak, I heard a number of men enter the roo. They made much 
more clatter and noise than the quiet legal men who formed the rest 
of the company, who talked mysteriously in half whispers as though 
within the sacred precincts of the Court of Chancery. The voices of 
the new-comers rose in loud and cheery tones above all the noises 
of the chop house. I guessed that the two loudest talkers were 
military men, probably just returned from India and the Mutiny War 
just ended. The third, who spoke with milder drawl, I judged to be 
a Templar. The two heroes were asking about lots of friends, but 
I didn’t pay any attention to their conversation till I heard the 
name of Potts. Then, indeed, I listened with bated breath, every 
nerve on the stretch. 

“*Where’s Billy Potts now? I hear he came to grief.’ 

“*Oh! Billy’s down in Wales, hard up, as usual. I have just heard 
from him. Such fun! The Jews found him out. He was at Clan- 
something, a nice little secluded Welsh town. A ca. sa. was issued, 
and poor Billy was nobbled, and the bums took him to an hotel. 
You know what a nimble —— 

“Here the waiter slammed down my dishes and tankard with a 
tremendous clatter, drowning the mellifluous voice of the Templar. 
I ground my teeth in despair; ‘¢rap-door’ was the only word I 
could catch, and the next moment a loud guffaw from the military told 
me the story was ended. 

“* Capital! capital! and he’s in the same house still ?’ 

“* Yes; but he'll slip away as soon as the coast is clear.’ 

“Devilish good! Jove! ~Billy’s a match for Mosesh or Taffy.’ 

“T had heard enough. I had the clue. I remembered that there 
was a trap-door in the room at the Prince Llewellyn, opening probably 
into a loft. It was too high for any ordinary man to reach without 
assistance ; but, of course, Potts was in the highest favour with all the 
lassies at the hotel. Nothing would be easier than to open the trap 
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from above and let down a rope or ladder, and he might be there still! 
I looked at the clock; it was 2.50. I had barely time to catch the 
3 express from Paddington, but itmight bedone. I left my steak and 
stout untasted—unpaid for, had not the vigilant head-waiter intercepted 
me. I flung down half-a-crown, and without waiting for change 
bolted into Fleet Street. A hansom was passing, I jumped in, telling 
the driver he should have a sovereign if he got me in time for the 
train. Fortune favoured me; fortune, dol say? Let me humbly 
and gratefully thank a kind Providence for saving me and mine from 
ruin. As we reached Paddington Station the clock was on the stroke 
of three. One of the big doors had been slammed to, and the porter 
was closing the second. With a howl that frightened the stolid 
porter, I threw myself against the closing door. I dashed through 
the ticket-office on to the platform. The guard had just blown his 
whistle, the train was gliding gently away. Policemen and porters 
barred my way in vain. ‘Life or death! I hoarsely roared; grasp- 
ing a passing handle I flung myself into a first-class carriage. The 
cabman, unpaid, was running along the platform after his receding 
fare. I threw him a sovereign, which he caught, and his face assumed 
a beatific expression, as Paddington Station passed from my gaze. 

“ By one o'clock in the morning I had reached Llanywm. The moon 
was shining brightly, and Llanywm was in quiet repose. I stopped 
the car just outside the town, and walked to the police-station. I 
roused Inspector Williams, and asked him to send two constables to 
watch the Prince Llewellyn, and also to wake the two bailiffs and set 
them on guard. I walked to the Prince Llewellyn and took my 
stand on the doorstep till my reinforcements should arrive. I had 
hardly reached the top of the flight of steps when I saw a light over 
the fanlight, and heard the door-chain rattle. Presently the door 
= opened cautiously, and emerged into the moonlight—Captain 

otts. 

“He had closed the door before he saw me, and we stood together on 
the topmost step of the high stone flight glaring at one another. A 
fight seemed imminent ; we were well matched. I was the taller and 
heavier, but Potts was more nimble on his pins. At running, how- 
ever, I could beat him hollow, and Potts knew it, and knew therefore 
that flight would be useless, unless he could previously disable me. 
But he was a man of presence of mind, and preferred to negotiate 
before fighting. 

“*Took here, he said rapidly; ‘I’m in an awful hole! We've 
always been good friends, and I don’t see that it can harm you to 
keep your eyes shut for a minute while I get away,’ 

“T had taken him by the arm as he spoke, and held him with a grip 
so firm, that he didn’t need an answer. He drew himself together 
for a dash at me, but waited for an instant as I spoke. 
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“¢ Potts!’ I said, ‘your escape would be my ruin; and I'll not let 
you go till I’m dead.’ 

“ Potts looked at me amazed. 

“What are the odds to you, if I get out of the clutches of a lot of 
Jew swindlers ? 

“‘Simply I shall have to pay your debts, and be sold up stick and 
branch.’ 

“¢ On your honour, is it so ?” 

“*On my honour, it is.’ 

“*¢ Roberts, I had no idea of this. Tl cavein. Don’t hold me so 
tight. I give you my word I'll not bolt.’ 

“T took his word, and we walked up and down the street for half an 
hour, talking over his affairs. Presently the car arrived, and the 
bailiffs ; and I saw him safely started for the county gaol. 

“ Next day I resigned my office. 

“ After that I acted as Potts’ solicitor, and had the pleasure of offering 
Moses and Mosheim sixpence in the pound, which they accepted, and 
released Potts. I don’t think they lost by him either; they had 
plucked him pretty well before. He’s coming down this week for the 
fishing ; if you're here, you'll be glad to know him, for you don’t often 
come across a better fellow or better fisherman than Captain Potts.” 
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French Preachers: A Court Preacher aud Father 
Hyacinthe. 


A comsrnaTion of fortunate circumstances, with which I need not 
trouble the reader, enabled me to witness very recently two religious 
services in Paris, which, striking in themselves, were still more so as 
representing the chief phases of religious feeling in France at the 
present day. ae 

The first was the celebration, by an archbishop, of High Mass, at 
the private chapel of the Tuileries, where the “elder son of the 
Church,” with his graceful Empress and charming little boy, per- 
formed his devotions in the presence of a very select congregation, 
and listened to the exhortations of a bishop chosen on account of his 
great talent to pronounce the discourse which is always added in 
Lent. The second was a Mass, very simply performed at the Made- 
leine as a preliminary to a sermon on behalf of the sufferers from the 
Mexican earthquakes, delivered by Father Hyacinthe, the great Car- 
melite preacher, whose wide-spread fame filled that great church 
hours previous to the time fixed, and sent hundreds of disappointed 
persons from the doors long before he appeared. 

A brief account of these strangely-contrasted services may, I think, 
be interesting to those who wish to know something of the forms in 
which religion appears at the present day to our neighbours over the 
water. 

Admission to the chapel at the Palace is not now easily procured : 
it is to be obtained only by tickets issued by the Duc de B——, 
Grand Chambellan de la Cour, to those whose social status is sup- 

posed to entitle them to the entrée. Fortunately, the gentleman in 
' whose house I was staying was in a position to demand this privilege 
for himself and his guest, and in due time the tickets arrived, in- 
scribed with an order to appear in full dress and in the mourning 
which the Court was then wearing, somewhat late in the day, for the 
Duke of Brabant. I was told that any one neglecting to comply 
with these requirements of etiquette would be unceremoniously 
turned back at the door—a statement which I afterwards saw verified 
in the discomfiture of an unfortunate individual whose equipment was 
not up to the mark. ° 

A more agreeable intimation on the ticket stated that our seats 
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were to be in the premier banc & droite, which proved to be the front 
row facing the altar, and immediately behind the chairs placed for 
the Emperor and his wife and son. 

Sunday, the 14th of March, dawned amidst falling snow and 
piercing blasts of the bitter wind from which gay Paris suffers so 
severely in the spring; but all recollection of the unpleasant weather 
outside vanished when we passed into the warm fragrant atmosphere 
of the gorgeous chapel at the Tuileries. 

It has many sad historical associations, this royal place of worship ; 
but no trace of the storms of the past has been allowed to remain 
within it now, and everything that art and good taste can do has been 
done to render it beautiful and luxurious. A magnificent altar stood 
at the east end, draped with ruby velvet and splendid lace, and 
glittering with gold which reflected back the rays of innumerable 
lights. In front of it was a sort of throne, with a large chair to the 
left and a smaller one to the right, and the prie-dieux before them 
supported jewelled books, in which a priest assiduously marked the 
places before the service began. These chairs, as well as the seats 
where the congregation sat, were gorgeous in crimson and gold, and 
so was the pulpit, which was placed on the left of the altar. 

The lower half of the chapel was already crowded when we went 
in; but fortunately very few had tickets for the upper part where we 
sat, and where we were joined only by some of the ladies of the Court. 
They soon came in, all in mourning, but dressed with the inimitable 
good taste and elegance of high-class Parisians. Most of them were 
the wives of men holding high offices under Government. A duchess 
with a well-known name sat in the seat with us, and marquises and 
comtesses were rife on the opposite side; but, for all that, the old 
aristocracy of France had no representatives among the members of 
the Empress’s household. As is well known, the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main does not patronise the Court. I had paid a visit the day before 
to one of the baronnes of the ancien régime, in her old gloomy, low- 
roofed house in the said faubourg, and there I found a stately circle 
of grandes dames, not one of whom would condescend to set their 
foot within the Tuileries while Napoleon III. has his habitation 
there. 

This fact speaks somewhat ominously for the future of the gentle 
little boy on whom the hopes of the present dynasty are fixed, no less 
than the sinister meetings of Red Republicans which at this present 
time are being held constantly in Paris, where the fatal bonnet rouge 
is worn, and the doctrines that heralded in the political convulsions 
of *93 are openly proclaimed. Meantime, however, the Empress 
has certainly succeeded in collecting a band of very fair and gracious 
ladies round her, whose appearance was followed almost immediately 
by that of the Demoiselles d’Albe, the orphan daughters of the 
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Empress’s sister, whose death was so deeply mourned by her. She 
has taken the entire charge of these young girls, and though a certain 
approach to royal honours is paid to them, she very sensibly allows 
them to attend the cours de lectwre which are open to all the daughters 
of gentlemen in Paris. 

At last, after a somewhat tedious delay, the procession of the 
clergy filed in through a side-door close to the altar; choristers, 
with their long cassocks of scarlet cloth falling below their muslin 
surplices, and their arms folded over their broad blue sashes; priests, 
walking two and two; then the bishop who was to preach; and 
lastly, the archbishop, whose vestments were certainly the most 
splendid that could well be imagined. He, too, had a long train of 
crimson velvet; over it a surplice composed entirely of the richest 
lace, and a chasuble, stiff with gold embroidery and precious stones, 
which formed a large cross on his back. Other portions of his attire, 
which were new to me in shape, were equally gorgeous, and on his 
head he wore a red velvet skull-cap. 

For some time these dignitaries sat in their places studying their 
breviaries with much attention, until at length they were roused by a 
sign from an individual who seemed very much out of place, standing 
where he did close to the altar, for his dress and appearance were 
exactly those of a respectable butler with only the addition of a gold- 
laced cocked-hat, which he held in his hand. Some mystic movement 
on the part of this functionary intimated to the clergy that the 
Emperor was at hand, and rising from their places they filed out of 
the chancel and walked down the central passage to meet him. At 
the door they waited some time, and then the pompous-looking 
butler, if butler he was, advanced in front of the altar, and proclaimed 
in a loud voice, “ L’Empereur !” 

I must say this part of the ceremonial appeared to me to be in 
extremely bad taste in a church—as it was exactly like the announce- 
ment of a visitor in a drawing-room. Then the clergy returned 
towards the altar, and following closely after them came first the 
Prince Imperial—an exceedingly graceful, gentle-looking boy—appear- 
ing taller than he really is from the slenderness of his figure—with 
smooth dark hair, and a pale, thoughtful countenance, which has a 
very pleasing but rather melancholy expression. He is not at all like 
the Bonapartes, but resembles his mother, though he does not possess 
the striking beauty which must in early youth have characterised her 
fine face. He was dressed simply in jacket and trousers, but in 
mourning for that other Prince, like himself the only son and heir of 
royal parents whose young head has been laid low in the dust of 
death. The son of Napoleon III. came forward, bowing from side to 


side, and took his place on the smallest of the chairs in front of 
the altar. 
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Immediately after’ him followed the Empress: she has now only 
the appearance of a woman who has been very beautiful, as her fair 
face is somewhat faded and worn; but there is a great charm in 
her refined and delicate features, and in the extreme grace of her 
movements. 

I believe the Empress of the French is considered a high authority 
in matters of dress; and if so, her appearance entirely condemned the 
fantastic costumes in which our English ladies have been appearing of 
late. She wore no huge chignon or streaming hair, no looped-up tunic 
or short petticoats ; but a plain black silk dress falling in long folds to 
the ground, with a quiet little black lace bonnet over her very simply- 
arranged hair. Perhaps the best description of her personal appear- 
ance would be to say, that she was simply an extremely lady-like 
woman, with an amiable expression and pleasing manners. 

By her side walked the Emperor steadily and sturdily, as if to him 
the whole thing were simply a business which had to be gone through, 
and the sooner the better. N apoleon IIT. short as he is, and now, in 
advancing years, decidedly stout, is still a striking-looking man. 
That large head—too large in proportion for the size of his body— 
those strongly-marked, resolute features, seemed well fitted to the man, 
whose ever-working brain teems with the destinies of nations, and 
hides in its hidden cells the projects which may one day fling the 
whole of Europe into convulsions. His hair is now of an iron-grey, 
and so are his moustaches and small, pointed beard; but there is no 
sign of any decay of force in the Emperor of the French; he has the 
look more than any one I have ever seen of wn homme capable, which 
untranslatable term seems specially to characterise him. 

They went forward at once and knelt down on the prie-dieus pre- 

pared for them. [I believe it is only during Lent that they perform 
their devotions there in view of the congregation. At other times 
they occupy a gallery, where they are not seen at all. 
» The service commenced with a Litany, very well sung by an unseen 
choir, and then the Bishop ascended the pulpit, and the chairs of the 
Imperial party were turned round so as to face him, by which means 
they were also brought in front of us, and separated from our seat 
only by some four or five grey-headed, weather-beaten officers of high 
rank, who formed the Emperor’s suite. The sermon proved to be 
one which powerfully affected both the Emperor and Empress, for it 
so happened that the young prince’s birthday of thirteen was to occur 
in two days, and the whole of the latter part of the discourse referred 
to this young child, in whom such high hopes centered. 

The first portion of the sermon consisted of a very able comparison 
between the man who lives for the honours and pleasures of this life, 
and he who tramples under foot all earthly desires, and seeks the 
glory of God and the joys of heaven alone. It was a striking 
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discourse to be pronounced in that gorgeous chapel, and in face of 
those who had risen to so unusual a share of this world’s pomp and 
greatness ; but the Empress seemed greatly to approve of it. Whenever 
there was a burst of special eloquence from the Bishop, she turned to 
one of the grey-haired officers close to her, and nodded and smiled 
to him in evident admiration. She did this more particularly when 
the preacher, having expatiated on the deep bliss of a life hid with 
God, wound up by exclaiming that sorrow and evil over such an one 
had no power. “ Like other men he seems to suffer, but he suffers 
not; and when his last hour comes he seems to die, but he dies not; 
death has no dominion over him—he lives—and ever lives to God.” 
Probably the Empress thought, as the lady seated next me told me 
she did, that this fine closing sentence was original; but in truth it 
was simply borrowed from that lovely passage in the Apocrypha 
which says that .; 


“The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And there shall no torment touch them ; 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 

And their departure is taken for misery, 

And their going from us to be utter destruction: 

But they are in peace.” 

Whilst his wife, however, showed her approbation by such evident 
signs, none could have told from the impassible face of the Emperor 
what he thought of the sermon, or whether he thought of it at all; up 
to this moment he had remained looking fixedly before him, with a 
keen, thoughtful gaze which seemed to penetrate far beyond the walls 
of the Tuileries. 

But now the Bishop began on a theme which riveted his attention 
at once : 

“TI have spoken,” said the preacher, “of the triumph of him who 
enters as a conqueror into the kingdom of God, and I am reminded of 
an anniversary which will take place the day after to-morrow ; for it 
was the saying of our most saintly king of old—that the crown of 
France is second only to the crown of heaven; and these words impel 
me irresistibly to a consideration of the destinies of that young child 
who is inheritor of both, and who stands even now on the threshold of 
another year, which carries him another step on that path which cannot 
fail to be a marked and eventful one on earth.” 

He then went on to speak of the great interests which hung on this 
young life, of the pomp and glory which had surrounded his birth, 
and would, he trusted, surround him to the end; and, with the san- 
guine hopes of a devoted adherent of the second empire, he predicted a 
glorious destiny, alike on earth and in heaven, for that child of many 
hopes. He trusted, he said, that, long after the men of the present 
day had all passed away, this young prince would wear the crown of 
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France in peace and prosperity, and surrender it only for the brighter 
crown of heaven, whose glory would never fade throughout the eternal 
ages. 

And as the Bishop spoke thus, the fair face of the Empress flushed 
and paled with emotion, and the keen eyes of the Emperor looked out 
from under the shaggy eyebrows, and fastened on the face of the 
preacher with a softness of expression of which they had scarcely 
seemed capable; while the young boy, towards whom the eyes of all 
were turned, bent down his graceful head till his face was completely 
hidden. 

To me, while the Bishop spoke, there came back the memory of 
a scene I would fain have forgotten at that moment. The chapel 
of the Tuileries, and the grey sky and snow-clad earth, all seemed to 
vanish away, as a vision rose up before me, glowing in summer sun- 
shine, of the beautiful gardens and palace of Schénbrunn at Vienna, 
where the only son of another Napoleon, born to the same inheritance, 
object of the same high hopes, passed through those years of early 
youth on which his young successor now was entering. But passing 
from the sunny gardens where that short and most sad life was spent, 
my thoughts were constrained to turn to a dark vault, where a coffin 
was once pointed out to me as the last receptacle of the ashes of that 
“King of Rome,” heir of the first great Emperor, who had gone down 
mysteriously to his grave in the brightest years of opening youth, 
before the crown of his birthright had ever touched his brows. How 
many ominous points of resemblance there were between the early 
destinies of the dead and the living “son of Napoleon!” The record 
of that first young life is sealed up and laid aside for ever; but over 
the opening page, where the history of the second shall be written, 
dark shadows are already stealing, which seem to indicate that for 
him, no less than for the early dead, it will be a blessed thing if the 
crown of heaven proves a surer inheritance than that of France. 

The sermon was over. The general tone of the whole had been 
marked by the strongest ultramontanism, and it was in this respect 
that it formed so complete a contrast to that which I heard elsewhere 
from Pére Hyacinthe, the first French preacher of the day. 

The Emperor and Empress returned to their places before the altar 
and knelt down—a few words having passed between them, evidently 
on the subject of the allusions to their child in the sermon, and then 
High Mass began. It was conducted with great solemnity—all but 
one episode, which struck me as appearing both irreverent and ludi- 
crous. It was the sudden apparition of the butler before mentioned, 
who, with a quick movement, came up behind the Archbishop, and 
literally snatched the velvet skull-cap from his head—of course with 
the object of enabling him to perform the most solemn part of the 
service uncovered ; but it was done in a manner so exactly resembling 
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the way in which a saucy boy in the streets performs the same cere- 
mony on his companion, that it conveyed a painfully absurd impres- 
sion ; as did also the proceedings of the choir boys—who, every time 
they genuflected before the altar, turned round and repeated precisely 
the same act of homage to the Emperor, as if there was to be no dis- 
tinction between the honour they wished to show the King of kings 
and that offered to the earthly monarch. 

All thoughts, however, of anything but the highest enjoyment soon 
passed away; for, when the little bell had announced that the conse- 
cration was over, and the deep silence which followed it had lasted a 
few minutes, there suddenly arose high above our heads, like an angel 
singing in the air, the most exquisite woman’s voice I almost ever 
heard, breathing out a “ Salutaris hostia” with a sweetness and pearly 
clearness of tone which was unspeakably beautiful. The singer was 
unseen ; but so full and rich was the lovely voice, that one could not 
even tell from what direction it proceeded, as quite alone, with only 
the softest organ accompaniment, it filled the whole chapel for some 
time with its pathetic melody, and at last died away in a sort of 
languor of sweetness which seemed still to breathe from the air when 
it had already ceased. I was told afterwards that it was probably the 
chief prima donna of the day, as the first singers are always employed 
in the Tuileries’ Chapel. But I do not know certainly that it was ; I only 
know that neither Jenny Lind, nor other noted singers I have heard, 
ever left such an impression of beauty on my mind as that one soft strain 
of sacred music floating in the upper air of the quiet chapel. At last 
Mass was at an end. The Emperor rose at once, and, bowing as he 
went, passed down towards the door. The Empress stopped for a 
moment with her son at her side, to say a few words to the Duchesse 
de C——, who was in the seat with me; and her gentle, unassuming 
manner struck me very pleasantly. ‘Then she, too, went on, followed 
by her ladies, and the whole train passed quickly from our sight. 

Very different, indeed, from this aristocratic congregation were the 
masses who thronged the Church of the Madeleine, when the Car- 
melite monk, who has acquired a European reputation for eloquence, 
preached the sermon which has since been the cause of so much excite- 
ment in the ecclesiastical world of Paris. I was told that, unless I 
went an hour and a half before the time fixed, I should not get a seat, 
and I found this warning perfectly justified, for already when I went 
there the great church was half full, and had I been only a few 
minutes later, I should have failed in getting the place near the pulpit 
which I was fortunate enough to obtain. Within half an hour after, 
there was not standing room for the men, who filled every passage, 
and ladies were sitting on the steps, on the floor, on the railings, and 
wherever a few inches of space was to be found. Every class seemed 
to be represented in this enormous crowd—la haute aristocratie, as 
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well as la bourgeoisie and the peasantry, many of whom seemed to 
have come from the country, while there were members, I believe, of 
almost every religious order in Paris. 

There was much to interest in the aspect of this great crowd of 
Parisians, and the time passed quickly, till a quiet low Mass com- 
menced at the altar; then scarcely had the Creed been said when the 
noiseless approach of the great preacher was detected, and he was seen 
kneeling down in the pulpit, which he had entered unobserved. In 
another moment he stood up and silently surveyed the enormous mass 
of human beings whom the fame of his rare gifts had drawn to the 
spot. Father Hyacinth has a noble face,—his marked, well-cut 
features are of a very refined type; his eyes are clear and penetrating, 
and unlike the majority of religious, he does not keep them fixed on 
the ground, but looks out with a free bold glance, which is full of 
candour and truth; he is pale and thin, but scarcely ascetic-looking, 
and though he seems to be no longer young, the fringe of dark hair 
below his tonsure is untinged with grey. He wore an under robe of 
brown serge, with loose hanging sleeves, and over it the white woollen 
habit of the Carmelites. 

Perfect silence reigned through the vast church, and all seemed to 
wait breathlessly for the first words from the lips that have spoken the 
truth to France more boldly than any others in this age. At last his 
accents were heard; in a clear vibrating tone, which rang to the 
uttermost limits of the vast fabric, he gave out the words, “I heard 
Thy voice. . . and I hid myself.’ He did not pause to state whence 
the text was taken, but instantly plunged into a graphic and startling 
description of the first guilty man seeking so vainly, so madly, to hide 
from the eye of the Omnipotent Being who had created him. Then 
he passed to an able and thoroughly philosophical explanation of the 
manner in which the whole human race became tainted by this first 
sin and its effects on individuals. In this, as in every other part of 
his sermon, when he touched on dogmas which modern scepticism has 
disputed, the preacher gave a detailed résumé of the arguments brought 
by unbelievers against the truth, and refuted them with a withering 
sarcasm which was full of power. 

Then he spoke of the terrible earthquakes in Mexico, which had 
caused the suffering he expected his hearers to relieve. What, he 
asked, was the primary cause of these catastrophes? He would tell 
them in plain words, though he knew the majority of his hearers 
would revolt against the statement—he would tell them that these 
calamities were the chastisement of sin!—the sin that steeps this 
whole beautiful world in pollution, that infests the great cities of civi- 
lization—the mountain villages, the hamlets of the plain—that walks 
the waters of the sea, and burrows in the depths of the earth, 
wherever human skill has led human beings with their passions and 
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their crimes—and in the lands where those convulsions of nature had 
taken place, had there not been slavery and crime, and bloodshedding 
and torture under the very shadow of the Cross, planted there by the 
Christians who first took possession of them in the name of Christ ? 
As he spoke on this theme, the flood of natural eloquence with which 
this man is so remarkably gifted burst from his lips, and his description of 
the guilty condition of this world, on which the eternally righteous 
God is for ever looking down with eyes too pure to behold iniquity, 
was simply magnificent, and not the less so for being thoroughly phi- 
losophical. It was plain that this monk was # man who had not 
feared to face the mystery of the origin of evil and all the dark 
problems which spring from that great centre; but deep and difficult 
as was the theme on which he spoke, the stream of thought that bore 
him onwards seemed to carry him out of himself, and his voice rolled 
like melodious thunder over the whole vast church, vibrating through 
the resounding air till every one of that great multitude must have 
heard and felt each word. As he terminated his wonderful picture of 
that horror of great darkness which morally underlies the outward 
beauty and sunshine of this lovely world, his ringing tones died away 
into a sort of moan, and he remained silent, his gaze fixed on vacancy, 
as if contemplating the awful images he had conjured up. After a 
few minutes’ silence he seemed, as it were, to draw himself back from 
the dark thoughts that engrossed him ; he came forward and looked 
down from the pulpit on his vast audience. “ You will ask me,” he 
said, speaking very quietiy, “why this just chastisement of sin is 
to take effect on the persons of a few only out of the guilty masses 
who throng this fair sad world—why these are to suffer and we to 
escape—why the yawning earth and the mountain wave are to swallow 
up those hundreds of Mexico, while the thousands of Paris and the 
millions of Europe are left in ease and safety, in luxury and rest ?” 
Again for a moment he paused, and sent his keen glance over the 
multitude of faces upturned towards him. Then he folded his arms, 
and said calmly, “ Mes freres, je n’en sais rien.” Nota sound inter- 
rupted the momentary silence which followed, but almost instantly he 
raised his right arm and stretched it out with a solemn gesture as he 
said, “‘ The question you would ask me hollows out beneath my gaze a 
dark and fathomless abyss—the abyss of the mind of God. Deep in 
the hidden councils of the Omnipotent, to whom the myriad worlds 
that throng infinity are but as moats floating in the sunbeams of the 
morning, and who yet deals with each individual soul on this one puny 
globe as if it alone existed for Him in all eternity—deep in the 
mysteries of His justice and of His mercy, ever active, yet never 
opposed, lies hid the solution of that problem before which I, a mortal 
man, can but bow my head in adoration and submission. But, my 
brothers,” he went on, a sudden animation kindling in his eyes till 
2a 2 
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they seemed to glow as with fire. ‘I can see well and clearly that in 
this age of intellectual inquiry, God needs some such witness as the 
cleaving earth of Mexico to prove His hatred of sin, and His power to 
chastise ay well as to bless; for it is no more as in times of less mental 
progress and lower culture, when falsehood and unbelief appeared before 
men in their true guise, and if embraced, were embraced as the enemies 
of God and of religion ; it is now by appeals to the highest qualities of 
our souls, to our finest instincts, that we are asked to throw off 
the trammels of the faith,—it is in the name of truth and virtue, and 
brotherly love, that we are called on to deny the God of Revelation ; 
and error, in our generation—error itself, has become transfigured 
as an angel of light in the heaven of our most noble thoughts.” 

On this theme the preacher went on long, showing that he had 
gauged the depths of the Rationalism and infidelity of the day, with 
such an uncompromising candour and keen intelligence as is not often 
brought to the task. 

Drawing now to the close of his sermon, he spoke of the remedies 
with which we were bound to try, at least, to combat the evils of which 
he had been speaking; and it was in this part of his discourse that 
the most remarkable feature of the whole became so prominent. This 
was the freedom and liberality of thought—the utter absence of any- 
thing approaching to ultramontanism, which in a preacher, who was a 
Roman Catholic and a monk of one of that Church’s most ascetic orders, 
was certainly very extraordinary. The most large-hearted and inde- 
pendent orator that ever spoke to a monster meeting from a platform, 
could hardly have exceeded Father Hyacinthe in the breadth and 
liberality of his views—universal love, brotherly kindness—the whole 
world girt about with a mutual interchange of benefit, irrespective of 
differing creeds or nationalities—all barriers between human beings, 
the common offspring of the universal Father, thrown down—no 
limits of government, ecclesiastical or temporal, to separate the brothers 
of the human race—no conditions imposed on mutual help—the gifts, 
the powers, the wealth of each, to become by the law of charity the 
treasury of all—such was, in substance, the counsels he addressed from 
a Roman Catholic pulpit to a Roman Catholic audience, and the 
astonishment and excitement with which he was heard by his French 
hearers is still, I am told, the theme of much comment in the salons of 
Paris. He descended to details, which showed that he most thoroughly 
meant what he said. “Why,” he asked, “were the Arab children of 
Algeria only to receive instruction from the French schools, if they 
became Roman Catholics? Why were these narrowing limits to be set 
to the only education they could and would accept? Let them come 
freely to drink from the fountains of moral truth and purity, and leave 
the rest to God! In asking now that help should be given to the Mexican 
sufferers, did they suppose he asked it only of those who were of the 
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same faith, and, as the children of France, descendants of the same 
Latin race? No! In the vast assembly before him, doubtless there 
were many who shared neither in the religion nor the nationality of 
the French ; but they were no less the brothers of those sufferers— 
the children of the Universal Parent, bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh—the link between man and man over the whole surface of 
this teeming globe could never be really broken by the fancied barriers 
of prejudice and bigotry—all the denizens of earth were one in hopes 
and fears, in power of suffering and capacity for joy, in breath of life 
and certainty of death—one let them be in charity and mutual aid, in 
generous sympathy and universal love.” He ceased, and disappeared 
from the pulpit as suddenly as he had entered it: in silence the vast 
audience waited for the conclusion of the Mass, and then they poured 
out in one huge stream through the streets. 

Imperfect and inadequate as this brief analysis of Pere Hyacinthe’s 
sermon must necessarily be, taken as it is from memory, it may serve 
to show the extraordinary contrast between that discourse and the one 
which was delivered at the Tuileries. There the most marked ultra- 
montanism pervaded every word—the infallibility of the Church, the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, the invocation of the saints, were all 
emphatically enunciated ; but from the lips of the Carmelite monk not 
one syllable was heard on any of these subjects: the broadest views of 
liberalism, the most perfect independence of thought, subject only to a 
belief in God and His Christ, characterised the whole of his exhortations. 
These men are the representatives of the opposite schools of thought 
which are moulding the religion of France at the present day. What 
will be the faith of the next generation ?—of the descendants of those 
who lived under the government of Napoleon III.? Very strange, 
I believe, will be the answer to that question some hundred years 
hence. 








Protestant Progress in Spain. 


Tae a Santiago de Campostella, February, 1869. 
Santiago has long been a hotbed of neo-Catholic intolerance ; 
its highways and byways now swarm with full-fledged sacerdotes, and 
student aspirants to priestly office, whom the revolution of September 
last has aroused to fierce anti-Christian action, after years of apparent 
torpor—torpor, however, which was not real, and only seemed so to 
be, because the goddess of liberty herself so profoundly slept! This 
ancient city of Saint James, drenched as it is by continuous showers, 
is gloomy in every sense of the word. Umbrellas and grotesque 
shovel-brimmed clerical hats are certainly far from conducive to the 
picturesque, although they harmonize well with the gloom of a city 
in which every important edifice is, or was, a convent, a prison, or a 
church. The black robes of priest or nun sweep through the narrow 
calles, and mingle with the busier crowd who assemble on the 
mercado at dawn of day. By dusk the streets are deserted save by a 
noisy student or two, and by an occasional black crow on his return to 
his rookery after an early supper with a favourite parishioner, or an 
amour with a still more intimate “friend.” Could we look in at some 
of the priestly dwelling-places, we might find that this city of “holy” 
men is not without its dark corners, although many of the disgusting 
stories of clerical immorality are doubtless utterly untrue. Of all the 
sable genii of Santiago, its Archbishop—the Cardinal Cuesta—stands out 
in bold relief as the Arch-bigot of Spain. This ruler over the spiritual 
destinies of the Ireland of the Peninsula, has just published a strangely 
fanatical book, contra what he is pleased to call “'The Immorality of 
Protestantism.” Its exposé of the “devilish heresies” of Lutheranism, 
Anglicanism, and Calvinism would be damning indeed were a decimal 
portion of the asseverations contained in the book correct. How any 
man, however, in this nineteenth century of enlightened civilization, 
can publish such a series of unblushing contortions of facts, is indeed 
“un milago” of no ordinary kind; and when I tell you that this 
defamer of Protestantism is a cardinal, and no other than the Mon- 
signor Cuesta, who is expected to play a prominent part in the drama 
which has now only begun in the Cortes Constituentes at Madrid, you 
will admit with me that such a firebrand should not be allowed to 
smoulder unperceived under a Gallegan bushel. Upon one point only 
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has the Cardinal a fair pretext upon which to thunder forth male- 
dictions against evangelical propagandistas, viz., in regard to his 
assertion that Protestants circulate bibles in the Peninsula, which are 
notoriously falsified and abridged. Unfortunately our British and 
Foreign Bible Society's action in regard to the circulation of the 
Bible in Spain has given the semblance of truth to this assertion, by 
having authorized the Valera edition, in place of the admirable trans- 
lation by Bishop Seo, which has long been the authorized version 
accepted by the Spanish priesthood. I forwarded to you an article 
which I contributed to the “ Friends Examiner ” (written in December 
last), and which I know came under the notice of the Bible Society. 
The following extract is to the point:—‘“In reference to the forth- 
coming distribution of the Bible in Spain, it appears to me to be of 
the greatest importance that different translations shall not be brought, 
as it were, into competition with one another. The mass of the 
people of Spain, ignorant with regard to acquired knowledge, how- 
ever naturally intelligent they may be, will possibly—I believe pro- 
bably—tfeel some prejudice, some scepticism awakened, as to the 
genuineness of the holy book, should they discover that the various 
editions differ one from the other in the construction of sentences, or 
even in the wording. Noy it is acknowledged that the Spanish 
translation authorized by the Romish Church, which was published 
under the supervision of Fraile Miguel Felipe Seo, Bishop of Segovia, 
is a faithful and admirably translated work. It has been the only 
Spanish version used by the Spanish priesthood for many years; and 
I would suggest whether it might not be better to revise this Segovia 
edition, rather than to introduce the version as translated by Valera, 
or that published under the auspices of the Religious Tract Society.” 
I would again strongly recommend the Bible Society to adopt the 
Segovia edition, and thus disarm that party of the Romish Church to 
which Cardinal Cuesta belongs, who make their principal point of 
attack this very difference in the translations as sanctioned by the 
Protestant propagandistas, and as adopted by their own priesthood. 

I will give you a brief réswmé of the contents of Cardinal Cuesta’s 
book, adopting for convenience sake the query and answer form of the 
original text :— 

(Question. —“ Who was the first founder of Protestantism ?” 

Answer.— The first originator of Protestantism was an apostate 
friar named Luther, who lived during the early part of the sixteenth 
century. He was followed by three other arch-apostates, viz., Zwingle, 
a renegade priest, who preached heresy in Switzerland; Calvin, a 
notoriously dishonest man, who lived in France; and Henry VIII, 
the libertine King of England.” 

Question.—* Give some account of these men.” 

Answers.—“ Martin Luther was an Augustine monk, notorious for 
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his gluttony, his drunkenness, and his sensuality. He seduced, and 
lived in concubinage with a nun of the name of Catherine de Bore, 
and was consequently expelled the holy order to which he had pre- 
viously belonged. So notorious was Luther's immoral career, that it 
has become a proverbial saying amongst libertines of every country— 
‘hoy viveremos & lo Luterano!’ He was false-hearted as well as 
immoral, and admitted that he had deceived the world by promul- 
gating false doctrines. He had no belief in salvation for himself 
through the new faith which he had adopted; for he said to his 
concubine one night when they were out star-gazing together, ‘oh! 
que luz tan hermosa!—it shines not, however, for us. ‘ Y por 
que?’ asked Catherine. ‘ Porque nos hemos abandonado nuestro 
estado, and sighing, he continued, ‘ We are too late now; we have 
sunk too deep in the mire of unbelief to allow of owr retracing our 
steps.’ And this is the chief of Protestants. Can there be a single 
Spaniard who desires to accept such an infamous man as his teacher 
and guide ?” 

Question.—* Who was Calvin ?” 

Answer.—* Calvin was a man in holy orders who hankered after a 
fatter (mas pingiie) living. Being disappointed in his desires, he 
loaded those who were more fortunate: than himself with abusive 
epithets (such as puerco, asno, perro, borracho, *&c.). Full of 
hypocrisy and deceit, he falsified the Scriptures, broke his vows of 
celibacy, and married a wife, thus giving rise to the famous saying of 
Erasmus, that ‘el protestantismo terminarar como las comidas con 
bodas !’” 

()uestion.—*“ Who was Henry VIII. ?” 

Answer.—* Henry VIII. was a King of England who commenced 
his profligate career as defender of the true Catholic faith. He wrote 
a book against Luther, at the same time professing to dedicate his 
sword and his life to the service of the Holy Father. Who will then 
believe that he subsequently initiated the reformation within his own 
kingdom from love for truth, or zeal for the honour of his God? Ah! 
no; this libertine monarch only accepted the diabolical counsel of 
‘su cortesan Tomas Cronwel, after he had tried every device, in vain, 
to induce the Pope to release him from his vows to Catherine of 
Aragon, so that he might marry Anne of Boleyne! It was only that 
he might decree his own divorce that he proclaimed himself Head of 
the Anglican Church! Such was the origin of the cisma anglicana.” 

(Question.—* Who suppressed, in England, the vital dogmas of the 
true Church ?” 

Answer.—“ Edward VI., and after him the notorious Elizabeth ; 
that abandoned woman, whom Madame de Staél so justly called the 
female Tiberius. This infamous queen drew up a ‘ codigo draconiano,’ 
by virtue of which she subjected those of her subjects who refused to 
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abandon the religion of their fathers, to horrible pains and penalties, 
thereby converting England into a veritable sea of human blood. 
She declared guilty of high treason every bishop and priest who 
refused to acknowledge her as Ja Papista de la Iglesia Anglicana, and 
used other means, the most atrocious, in order to destroy the true 
faith within her own dominions.” 

Question.—“ What is Protestantism ?” 

Answer.— The creed of Protestantism denies all priestly authority 
in religious matters. Every heretical follower of Calvin, Luther, or 
Henry VIII. may accept as true, or disregard as false, the inspired 
words of God, and the articles of holy faith. Protestantism is divided 
into a multitude of sects, each having a distinguishing creed of its 
own. Thus is there no unity of faith, no certain belief in the Bible as 
a divine book.” 

(uestion.—“ Has the Protestant faith ?” 

Answer.—* Certainly not. What he believes is not a matter of 
faith with him ; it is a matter of opinion only.” 

Question.—*“ Why do Protestants show such zeal in the work of 
propagandism, and in the distribution of the Bible amongst Catholic 
nations ?” 

Answer.—* Because they love evil, and delight in destroying that 
faith in others which they do not accept themselves. Thus they 
circulate mutilated and corrupted versions of the sacred Scriptures, 
knowing full well how great is the veneration shown by Catholics for 
the same, and how easily they may be induced to accept heresy, if 
only it be placed before them as if it were part of the Word of God !” 

Question.—* What are the doctrines of Protestantism ?” 

Answer.— It is quite impossible to say, for the professed creed of 
Anglicans varies day by day. The learned Bossuet described in his 
day the varieties of Protestant sects, and thus sums up— el simbolo 
(de protestantismo) variais todos los dias, luego no estais en posesion 
de la verdad, que es una é invariable.” 

Question.—* If this be so, then Protestantism lacks that unity of 
faith recommended by the apostle—‘ wna fides, unum baptisma ?’” 

Answer.—* Certainly. Protestants interpret the Bible, each one 
after his own caprice. Like birds of every feather collected upon a 
tree, they scream their harsh notes at random, making singly a pande- 
monium of discord, whilst united they form a veritable Babel! One 
says that a thing is white, another that it is black, and every one 
supports his opinion—Bible in hand—in the name of Truth! Pro- 
testantism is, in fact, grossly immoral in practice, horrible in theory, 
offensive in the sight of God, degrading to the mind and soul of man, 
and damaging to the welfare of the world at large.” 

Question.—“ Can the truth of this terrible denunciation of Pro- 
testantism be sustained ?” 
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Answer.— Yes, most undoubtedly. It is only necessary to study 
the writings of Luther, Calvin, and their immediate followers, to con- 
vince yourself of the impious audacity with which those men accused 
God of having first originated sin, and then forced man to err so that 
He might find pleasure in condemning the sinners !—verily, it is a fact 
that neither pagan nor Turk have ever broached such impious doc- 
. trines as these!” 

Question.—* Have not Protestants been tolerant of those of their 
fellow-countrymen who have remained true to the old faith ?” 

Answer.— How, tolerant? Have they not surpassed the Neros 
and Diocletians of history in cruel persecution, by fire, rack, and 
sword, of all who have differed from them in religious matters? Have 
they not instituted tremendous inquisitorial tribunals in various parts 
of Europe, whose members have neither spared woman, nor child, nor 
priest, but have condemned alike to death every one who refused to 
abjure the religion of their fathers, and adopt the heretical faith !” 

Question.—* There must be exaggeration in what you say: it 
seems impossible that all this is true ?” 

Answer.—* Oh no; it is only too true, and in proof that we do 
not exaggerate, it is only necessary to read works written by the Pro- 
testants themselves, in which there are proofs enough that we have 
drawn even too faint a picture of what those of the true. faith 
have suffered at the hands of Protestant inquisitors.” 

(uestion—* Do Protestants still destroy Catholics wholesale ?” 

Answer.—* No; the governments who rule oyer heretical lands have 
been compelled partially to emancipate Catholics; but still they 
enjoy only a comparative liberty; they have not equal civil rights to 
those accorded to their Protestant fellow-citizens, whilst the emolu- 
ments of office are usually enjoyed by heretics, and seats in the Houses 
of Parliament are always, if possible, given to them likewise.” 

Question.—* What means are the Protestants now using by which 
to inoculate orthodox souls in Spain and Italy with heretical 
venom ?” 

Answer.—“It is impossible to enumerate all their arts. Some, 
however, of their devilish devices we will mention. First, they 
discredit the true faith by calling it Romish, Jesuitical, superstitious ; 
they call the Holy Father and the priesthood of the Church swindlers 
and imposters ; they sneer at all religious observances, and declare 
that the worship of the Holy Virgin and saints is idolatry. Amongst 
other calumnies they assert that the Holy Father sells indulgences, 
and that the priests of the true faith sell the absolution of sins, reveal 
the secrets of the confessional, and prohibit the reading of the Word 
of God to any but. priests, the fact being that the Church only pro- 
hibits the circulation of that falsified and abridged Bible which Pro- 


testants use.” 
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Question.—* What other means do these apostates adopt to dis- 
seminate their heretical doctrines amongst true believers ?” 

Answer.—“ As we have before stated, they circulate Bibles which 
are notoriously falsified and abridged; they issue tracts full of false 
doctrines and lying scandals; they pervert history so as to make it 
appear as if in times gone by it was the Catholic who persecuted the 
Protestant, and not the latter who immolated the true believer ; and, 
finally, they seek to bribe the poor into apostacy, buying the souls 
and consciences of those whom hunger and misery have rendered an 
easy prey to their insidious snares and machinations.” 

Question.—* Can the true Church be easily distinguished from one 
or other of these false creeds ?” 

Answer.— Most easily. The true Church has existed through all 
time. Ask Protestants when the Catholic Church was first founded— 
in what year; and not one of them will know how to reply. It is, 
however, easy to give the year itself in which either the Anglican, 
Lutheran, or Calvinistic Church was founded.” 

(Juestion.—* Does not Protestantism include amongst its members 
many honest and upright men ?” 

Answer.—* Amongst them there are doubtless men of honour and 
probity; there are virtuous Protestants just as there are virtuous 
Turks ; but there are none amongst them who can follow in the foot- 
steps of Christ and the saints, and submit even to a violent death for 
the sake of their faith in the Virgin Mary and the Saviour. The 
Catholic Church can count such holy men by the million, but Pro- 
testantism has not produced a single one.” 

Question.—“Is not there more morality and honesty to be found 
amongst the people of Protestant nations than amongst those in which 
the state religion is Catholic ?” 

Answer.—“ If you believe that such is the case, 1 compassionate 
your simplicity! It would indeed be a miracle if the Protestant 
religion, which we have already shown to be in itself immoral and 
corrupt, can promote either public morals, or social and_ political 
virtue. Compare the criminal statistics of England, Switzerland, and 
Prussia, with those of France, Italy, and Spain, and you will at once 
perceive your mistake, Where, indeed, does crime, dishonesty, and 
general immorality exist to such an extent as in Scotland, England, 
and other Lutheran lands? The frightful criminal statistics of the 
city of London alone throw into the shade those of any other city in 
the world !” 

Question.—“ Can the Catholic Church ever come to an end?” 

Answer.— No; it will ever stand firm against those who seek its 
overthrow. Just as the Jews were driven from Jerusalem, and the 
pagan Turks from their empire in the west, so also will the heretical 
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sects disappear from the face of God’s earth, however powerful they 
may seem at the present moment to be.” 

_ Question.—* Will all Protestant sects disappear ? Anglicanism, for 

Instance, which is upheld by powerful Britain?” 

__ Answer.— Impossible as it may appear, yet such will undoubtedly 
be the case. Only that Church which God has established can exist 
for ever ; what man has constructed in accordance with his own finite 
wisdom cannot be eternal. Thus Arianism disappeared in spite of 
those powerful monarchs who used every endeavour to sustain it at the 
point of the sword.” 

(Question.—* But when states and people prosper in the world— 
like England, for example—is it not a proof that God is their friend ?” 

Answer.—“ The prosperity of England only proves that the God 
whom Protestants serve, and who protects them, 7s the God Mammon.” 

This is probably enough to give you an idea of Cardinal Cuesta’s 
book. He subsequently treats of “ The Worship of Images,” in which 
he draws a fine distinction between the adoration and the veneration 
of images of Christ, the Virgin, &c. He declares that Catholics 
adore only God, but venerate Christ, the Virgin, and the saints. He 
continues, thus— 

(Question.—* Does not the Bible condemn the veneration as well as 
the adoration of images ?” 

Answer.—* The passages which you quote do not refer to our 
images, but to graven idols. Protestants have substituted, en sus 
Biblas falcificadas, the word ‘images’ for ‘ idols,’ whilst they have 
replaced the verb ‘prostrate oneself’ with the verb ‘to adore,’ thus 
maliciously making it appear as if God condemns the prostrating 
oneself before the images of the saints, when He only prohibits the 
adoration or worship of idols. But these very men who cry out 
against the idolatry of Catholics deliberately break another Divine 
commandment, for they manufacture for filthy lucre not only images 
for sale in Catholic countries, but also idols for the poor benighted 
heathen who do not believe in God! This ‘comercio’ is certainly 
but little Christian, although, on the contrary, it is very English! 
(que si es poco cristiano, en cambio es muy inglés !)” 

Such is a fair specimen of the means which the clergy of Spain are 
now using to stir up an anti-liberal spirit, an anti-Protestant hate, 
amongst the rural populations of Galicia, the Basque Provinces, and 
Navarre. Listen to the eloquent denunciation of Roman Catholic 
influence, and Roman Catholic intolerance, from the pen of Don 
Roque Barcia, one of the most enlightened public writers of the day :— 
“The anarchy and misery in which we find ourselves at the present 
moment is the work of a Church which is not the Church, but an 
aristocratic monopoly ; it arises from the action of a clergy which is 
nothing more than a feudal seigniorage, without living faith, without 
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good works, without other aim than to extract from the private 
purses of their dupes two thousand million reals annually, and from 
the coffers of the State a further sum of one hundred and eighty 
million reals. These priests corrupt our women; they conspire with 
the Jesuits; they impoverish our treasury; they burn holy books in 
the public squares when they have not men to immolate;... . 
and now they strive to extinguish liberty in a general conflagration in 
a fratricidal war !” 





[ 3864 ] 


Lord Byron's Married Life.* 


In a life of Lord Byron, prefixed to a new edition of his poetical 
works, in one handsome volume, offered on every railway platform 
through the country at a price so marvellously small as to ensure 
the sale of an infinite number of copies, the author—who supposes 
that Lord Byron’s married life was passed at Newstead—informs his 
readers that the cause of the poet’s separation from his wife is a 
domestic mystery: that while she believed him to be insane, there 
could be no hope of reconciliation, and when she was assured of his 
sanity, she held that he was unpardonable, because the disrespect 
towards her had been intentional. He concludes that by kind treat- 
ment Lord Byron might have been certainly won to become a very 
loving husband, but his wife had really never loved him with that 
affection which smooths down so many of the asperities of married life. 
That which had been so long a mystery was revealed through the 
cruel indiscretion of Thomas Moore. Though the particular offence 
V. iv. pis not, the class to which it belongs 7s known. It was not neglect, 
nor bitter words, nor adultery, that made the separation final. The 
cause was this—Lady Byron, to use the words of her husband, had 
been taught that duty both to God and man forbade her to return 
to him.t 
If she could but have known the circumstances in which he asked 
V. iii. ps her in marriage! Being strenuously advised by a friend to marry,§ 


* The chief crisis of his personal story—that separation from Lady 
Byron, of which, after all that has been said and written, the real motives 
and circumstances remain as obscure as ever. 

Lord Byron himself never knew the precise origin of his lady’s resolu- 
tion to quit his society in 1816.—Lord Byron’s Works, Murray, 1832. Vol. 
x. p. 183. Note by Editor. 

+ The references are to Murray’s edition of Lord Byron’s works, with 
notices of his life by Thomas Moore, in 17 volumes. 12mo. 1832-1833. 


4 * No sort of explanation could be had, 
Save that her duty both to man and God 
Required this conduct. 
Don Juan, canto i. stan. 27, vol. xv. p. 124. 


§ From Moore’s recollection of Memoranda, or Memoirs, which, in the 
exercise of a discretionary power, he placed, shortly after Lord Byron’s 
death, at the disposal of Mrs. Leigh and Mr. Hobhouse, and which they, 
from a sense of what they thought due to his memory, consigned to the 
flames. 
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after much discussion, he consented. The next question was, whom 
should he choose? The friend proposed one lady; and he named 
Miss Milbanke, to whom he had already made an offer of marriage 


V. ii, p. 


which she had not accepted. The friend strongly objected to her, 338. 


reminding him that he could not marry without money, that Miss 
Milbanke had no fortune at present, and, moreover, that she was a 
learned woman. Listening to these arguments, he made a proposal 
to the other lady, and was rejected. He was sitting with the friend 
when the refusal came. ‘“ You see,” he said, “ Miss Milbanke is to be 
the person ;” and he wrote to her at the moment. His friend, still 
strongly remonstrating against the choice, read the letter, and said, 
“This is a very pretty letter; it is a pity it should not go. I never 
read a prettier.” “Then,” said Lord Byron, “it shall go.” It was 
sent, and, in Moore’s words, the fiat of his fate was sealed. Miss 
Milbanke had loved him for two years; she now accepted him, and 
they were married. 

He wrote of her to his friends coldly, perhaps; but, it may be, with 
no more than becoming reserve. His letters show in what estimation 
she was held in her own country, among her own people. “By the 
way, my wife elect is perfection, and I hear of nothing but her merits 
and her wonders, and that she is ‘ very pretty. Her expectations, I 
am told, are great; but what, I have-not asked. I have not seen her 
these ten months.” “TI certainly did not dream that she was attached 
to me, which it seems she has been for some time. I also thought 
her of a very cold disposition, in which I was also mistaken. It isa 
long story, and I won't trouble you with it. As to her virtues, &c., 
&e., you will hear enough of them (for she is a kind of pattern in the 
north), without my running into a display on the subject. It is well 
that one of us is of such fame, since there is sad deficit in the morale 
of that article upon my part, all owing to my ‘bitch of a star,’ as 
Captain Tranchmont says of his planet.” “It is an old and (though 
I did not know it till lately) a mutual attachment.” ' 

It was not, perhaps, a happy omen that in the month before his 
marriage he was indulging those habits “ of abstraction and self-study ” 
which, according to his biographer, unfit “men of the higher order of 
genius” for domestic life, in suppers, brandy-and-water, and not a 
little laughter, at Douglas Kinnaird’s, with Mr. Moore, Mr. Kean the 
actor, and Mr. Jackson the pugilist. Two weeks after his wedding- 
day he was jesting on his marriage in a strain from which ribalds 
shrink. Two weeks after his honeymoon, he proposed to Moore that 
they should travel together into Italy and Greece for a year, whether 
with or without their wives, as it might be; and Moore having 
answered that he meant to travel abroad, but alone, Byron replied 
that he proposed to start much about the same time, and alone too. 


V. iii. pp. 
118, 121, 
122, 


1815, 
2 Jan. 
P, 139. 


V. iii. p. 
120, 


P. 181, 


Pp. 149, 


About a forfnight after the wedding the bride and bridegroom 34 145, 








2 March. 
P, 152. 
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returned to her father’s house at Seaham, where they passed some 
six weeks. Lord Byron had not looked forward with much pleasure 
to the visit. He had been married a fortnight, when he wrote, . 
“ Address your next to Seaham, Stockton-on-Tees, where we are going 
on Saturday (a bore, by the way) to see father-in-law, Sir Jacob, and 
my lady’s lady-mother.” However, Sir Ralph and Lady Noel were 
very kind and hospitable, and their son-in-law declared that he liked 
them and the place vastly, adding he hoped they would live many 
happy months, and that Bell (his wife) was in health and unvaried 
good-humour and behaviour. Lord Wentworth, too, her uncle, 
from whom she was to inherit seven or eight thousand a year, had 
been so very kind that Byron hardly knew how to wish him in 
heaven, if he could be comfortable on earth. ‘There were already 
signs that he was weary of his married life. One little month from 
the wedding-day he was lusting after the “abstraction and self-study ” 
which he had found at Douglas Kinnaird’s. He wrote to Moore, 
“My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently made a speech at a Durham 
tax-meeting ; and not only at Durham, but here, several times since, 
after dinner. He is now, I believe, speaking it to himself (I left him 
in the middle) over various decanters, which can neither interrupt 
him nor fall asleep.” “I must go to tea—damn tea. I wish it was 
Kinnaird’s brandy, and with you to lecture me about it.”* Again, 
exactly a month later, ‘‘ 1 am in such a state of sameness and stagna- 
tion, and so totally occupied in consuming the fruits and sauntering, 
and playing dull games at cards, and yawning, and trying to read old 
Annual Registers and the daily papers, and gathering shells on the 
shore, and watching the growth of stunted gooseberry bushes in the 
garden, that I have neither time nor sense to say more than yours 
ever.” And once more, within a week, “I have been very comfortable 
here, listening to that d—d monologue which elderly gentlemen call 
conversation, and in which my pious” father-in-law repeats himself 
every evening save one, when he played upon the fiddle.” 

In these earlier letters, written within two months of the marriage, 


* The following sentences are copied from this letter, because they are 
instanced by Mr. Moore, as a proof of Lord Byron’s early conjugal affec- 
tion :—‘‘ Since I wrote last I have been transferred to my father-in-law’s, 
with my lady and my lady’s maid, &c. &e., and the treacle-moon is over, and 
am awake, and find myself married. My spouse and I agree to and in 

admiration. Swift says, ‘No wise man ever married ;’ but, for a fool, 
I think it the most ambrosial of all possible future states. I still think one 
ought to marry upon /ease, but am very sure I should renew mine at the 
expiration, though next term were for ninety and nine years. 

*T wish you would respond, for I am here ‘oblitusque meorum, oblive- 
scendus et illis.’ Pray tell me what is going on in the way of intriguery, 
and how the w——s and rogues of the upper Beggars’ Opera go on, or 
rather go off, in or after marriage; and who are going to break any 


particular commandments.” : 
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Mr. Moore found such signs of strong conjugal affection and bliss as pp, 196 to 
stilled the fears which had haunted him, lest the happiness of Lord 198. 
Byron should be endangered by the lot he had chosen for himself; 
in other words, by his marriage with such a woman as Miss Milbanke. 
But these indications of a contented heart soon ceased. The mention 
of the wife became more rare and formal, and there was observable a 
feeling of unquiet and weariness which brought back all the gloomy 
anticipations with which the biographer had, from the first, regarded 
the poet’s fate. In the last letter before the separation, in which ba 
Lord Byron announced the birth of his daughter, there were longings y. + 
for the other side of the Straits of Gibraltar, and for a sight of 195, 
Olympus, and a sigh: “I have now been married a year on the 
second of this month. Heigh-ho!” in which Moore perceived some 
return of the restless and roving spirit which unhappiness or im- 
patience always called up; and he knew that it was the habit of the 
writer's mind, under the pressure of disgust or disquiet, to seek relief 
in that sense of freedom which told him that there were homes for 
him elsewhere. 

From his return to London until the day that his wife left him, a 1815, 


period of ten months, we have but few and far-between glimpses of his 1° Mae. 


domestic life. In the interval his daughter was born, and Lord  1s1¢, 
Wentworth died. Of the expected birth, the father, many months -. , 


before it happened, wrote that it was a subject upon which he was not 977, 
particularly anxious, except that he thought it would please his wife’s | ome 
uncle, Lord Wentworth, and her father and mother. On the eve of y, iii, p, 
the uncle’s funeral he went to Drury Lane Theatre, and, in his 1%. ‘4 
private box, with Sir James Mackintosh, clapped till his hands were p. rr 
skinless. His biographer, having before him Lord Byron’s journals, 17 March. 
has not thought fit to tell more of his daily life, for a month before y. aan 
and a month after the birth of his daughter, than that, in the begin- 167, 168. 
ning of the period, he was drunk, day after day, with Sheridan. The te 
interest, he says, which the details would possess, “ now that their first LD: 
zest as a subject of scandal is gone by,” “ would be too slight to justify * 4 P. 190, 
me in entering upon them more particularly.” A shallow excuse for P. 219. 
such reserve at the very crisis of the poet’s life. More likely causes 

might be found, and, among them, that the journals would have 
contradicted Mr. Moore’s story of the separation. 

That his wife’s sorrow in child-birth was aggravated by his unkind-_V. iv. p. 
ness, he himself bears witness. He had breathed upon her “the rie de 
breath of bitter words : their child was “born in bitterness and Harold,’ 
nurtured in convulsion,” and the bitterness was altogether his own; — 
he never had, or could have, any reproach to make against her, the 118. 
fault of the ernel separation lay with him alone. Adding his confession, a iii, p. 
that he had a soul “ which not only tormented itself, but everybody V. iv. p. 
else in contact with it;” his intimations, that, following the doctrine ?!9: 


V. Vv. p. 
VOL. XXVI. 2B “7 





| - canto i. 
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‘gh of William of Nassau,* he chose to go wherever he had a mind, and 


‘Don never dreamed his lady was concerned ; and held it a light thing, if a 
-¢-i husband found perfection insipid, that ‘he should take one mistress or 
two; and, last of all, contrasting the picture of his love for Mary 


“ *: ‘2s, Chaworth, in “The Dream,” with the fate which she escaped, as calmly 


V. vi. p. contemplated i in “ Childe Harold”: 
} 277, pe on his eye 
* The There was but one beloved face on earth, 


— And that was shining on him —— 


es she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all 


‘Childe “ For he through sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Harold,’ Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 
Had sigh’d to marry, though he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 
Ah, happy she! to ’scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to taste.” 


stanza 5. 


‘ From these revelations his wife’s wretchedness may, in some degree, 
be imagined. From her we learn, incidentally, that during the latter 
part of her stay in London, she saw little of her husband ; that, twenty- 
seven days after the birth of her child, he signified to her, in writing, 

_his absolute desire that she should leave London on the earliest day 
that she could conveniently fix, and that she went accordingly. 

And what manner of woman was she to whom the vow to love, 
honour, and cherish, had been thus kept? Let her husband tell— 
speaking “in the very dregs of” the “ bitter business ”—immediately 

V. xv. pp. after she had enforced separation, and while, as the consequence of the 
65-87. separation, he was suffering unexampled public shame, was outlawed 
in the general opinion, an exile without hope, without pride, without 
* alleviation. 
"1816, “I must set you right in one point, however. The fault was not, 
— no, nor even the misfortune, i in my ‘ choice’ (unless in choosing at all) ; 
204. for I do not believe, and I must say it in the very dregs of ‘all this 
bitter business, that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, a 
kinder, or a more amiable and agreeable being than Lady B. I never 
* « Then bespoke Mary, our most royal Queen, 
‘ My gracious King William, where are you going ?’ 
He answered her quickly, ‘IT count him no man 
That telleth his secret unto a woman.’ 
The Queen, with a modest behaviour replied, 
‘I wish that kind Providence may be thy guide 
To keep thee from danger, my sovereign Lord, 
The which will the greatest of comfort afford.’ ” 
Lord Macaulay, vol. iii. p. 54. 
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had, nor can have, any reproach to make her while with me. Where 
there is blame, it belongs to myself, and, if I cannot redeem, I must 
bear it.” 

A little latter, in “A Sketch,” in the midst of a bitter scolding of a ode 
Mrs. C., the governess and friend of Lady Byron, he thus paints his “vy, x, p. 
wife’s character :— 190. 


























“ Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fool’d not, Baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil, 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil, 

Nor master’d science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown, 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain, 
Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain, 

Nor Fortune change, Pride raise, nor Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach austerity—till now, 
Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness—io forgive; 
Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all could he like her below: 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly virtue’s friend, 

For virtue pardons those she would amend.” 


In the “ Portraits” of the Countess Albrizzi, she writes of Lord _ 1819. 
Byron, at Venice: “ Speaking of his marriage—a delicate subject, but Hs 3, 21Y, 
one still agreeable to him, if it was treated in a friendly voice—he was 
greatly moved, and said it had been the innocent cause of all his errors 
and all his griefs. Of his wife he spoke with much respect and affec- 
tion. He said she was an illustrious lady, distinguished for the 
qualities of her heart and understanding, and that all the fault of their 
cruel separation lay with himself.” 

As a taunt against his wife, he wrote: “She was governed by what _V. xv. p. 


she called fixed rules and principles.” 117, Note 


: , ,, to *Do 
There is a remarkable passage in a letter to Murray, a letter which, fame? 


coupled with one to Moore, shows the wife’s delight in sharing, as a een 
humble minister, in the glory of her husband. 


A few weeks after their marriage he sent to Moore, in Lady Byron’s , 181°. 
handwriting, the verses which begin :— V. iii, p. 
: : : . 151, 

“ There’s not a joy the world can give, like that it takes away.” 





































































































Some days before the day on which he expressed his absolute desire 
that she would leave his house, he sent to Murray manuscripts, also 
in his wife’s handwriting, of “The Siege of Corinth and Parisina,” and 
wrote presently afterwards :— 

“T am very glad that the handwriting was a favourable omen of the 1816, 
morale of the piece; but you must not trust to that, for my copyist ye 
would write out anything I desired in all the ignorance of innocence. © 
I hope, however, in this instance, with no great peril to either.” 


2B2 
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How could Lord Byron so soon grow weary of, and neglect, and 
breathe bitter words against, a creature so bright and beautiful, so 
kind, so amiable, so agreeable, of such exquisite purity and truth? It 
might have been thought that he would find, to borrow the words of 
Mr. Moore, “ those images of ideal good and beauty that surrounded 
him in his musings,” rather in the society of his wife than of those 
whom he sought before and after marriage. But he had followed a 
course of life which hardens the heart ard depraves the taste, though 
seldom so cruelly, and so utterly, as in him; and marriage, if it 
does not purify the sensualist, does but give a darker hue to his 
pollution. 

Lady Byron was no mate for the man whose thoughts of women 
were such as these :— 

“Thought of the state of women under the ancient Greeks, 
convenient enough. Present state a remnant of the barbarism of the 
chivalry and feudal ages—artificial and unnatural. They ought to 
mind home, and be well fed and clothed, but not mixed in society. 
Well educated, too, in religion ; but to read neither poetry nor politics— 
nothing but books of piety and cookery. Music, drawing, dancing ; 
also a little gardening and ploughing, now and then. I have seen 
them mending the roads in Epirus with good success.” 

The sort of piety which he contemplated appears in his story of a 
Virago, the reigning favourite of his harem at Venice: “She was very 
devout.” 

Whatever Lady Byron suffered from neglect, weariness, disquiet, 
disgust, or bitterness, she concealed. Her father and mother were 
unacquainted with any cause of unhappiness. There was not a murmur 
abroad that the course of her married life had not run smooth. 

Her child was born on the 10th of December, 1815. On the 6th 
of the next month she received, in writing, her husband's absolute 
desire that she should leave London. She had a strong impression 
that he was insane—her opinion being derived, in a great measure, 
from communications made to her by his nearest relatives and his per- 
sonal attendant, who had more opportunities than she had of observing 
him during the latter part of her stay in London. It was represented 
to her that he was in danger of destroying himself. Lord Byron 
allows that she really did believe him to be mad. 

On the 8th of January, with the concurrence of his family, she 
consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend. Not having the opportunity of 
seeing Lord Byron, he could not give a positive opinion; but being 
informed of his wish that Lady Byron should leave London, he thought 
her absence desirable, as an experiment. He enjoined that in her 
letters she should avoid all but light and soothing topics. She left 
London on the 15th of January. That day, and the next when she 
arrived at her father’s house, she wrote to her husband in a kind and 
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cheerful tone. She told her parents of the opinion which had been 
formed of his state of mind, and they assured the relations who were 
with him in London that if he would visit them, they would devote 
their whole care to the alleviation of his malady. On the 17th of 
January Lady Noel wrote to Lord Byron, inviting him to Kirkby 
Mallory. Reports which Lady Byron received from the persons in 
constant intercourse with him, and from his medical attendant, increased 
doubts, which had already crossed her mind, whether anything like 
lunacy did, in fact, exist. In this uncertainty she judged it right to 
tell her father and mother that, if she were to consider the past conduct 
of Lord Byron as that of a person of sound mind, nothing could induce 
her to return to him. Until that moment they had been ignorant of 
the existence of any cause likely to destroy her prospects of happiness ; 
and even now she withheld from them that something which was the 
necessary cause of separation. 

Though she shrunk from wounding the ear of her mother, it is not 
certain that she was now without counsel. She may have sought it 
from the guardian of her infancy, the friend of her womanhood, the 
lady against whom Byron launched the “Sketch,” and whom he calls 
“the genial confidante.” However that may be, Lady Byron prepared 
a written statement, in which sixteen symptoms were mentioned as YV. iii. p. 
evidence, either of insanity, or if that did not exist, of grounds for a 21+ 
divorce. Lady Noel carried the statement to London, and consulted 
with Sir Samuel Romilly, Dr. Lushington, and Dr. Baillie. The two _V. *¥- P- 
latter visited Lord Byron, without informing him of their purpose,and ~~ 
were convinced that he wasof sound mind. The lawyers were satisfied, 
by the statement which Lady Byron had prepared, that she was 
entitled to a separation, but they thought reconciliation practicable. 
Dr. Lushington expressed his wish to aid in effecting it, and Lady 
Noel did not object. On her mother’s return to Kirkby Mallory, Lady 
Byron, being now assured of her husband’s sanity, requested her father 
to write to him and propose a separation. Lord Byron refused.* 1816, 
Lady Byron then informed him that her father’s letter had been ?** 
written by her authority. He replied by asking her reasons. She V. sv. p. 
answered that it was unnecessary to tell them to him, and added, '*: ‘ 
according to his own lively version (for the only authority for this 234, 
letter is what Mr. Moore calls “an amusing fragment” of a tale 
written by Lord Byron), that “she was an injured and excellent 
woman.” He then inquired why she had written the two affectionate 
letters of the 15th and 16th of January, and she answered because 








* The visit of Dr. Lushington and Dr. Baillie is mentioned in a note to 
“Don Juan,” canto i. stanza 27, taken from Lord Byron’s journal. The 
details from the time of his refusal to separate until his consent are from 
the same stanza (27), and from the fragment of a story of “The Adventures 
of a young Andelusian Nobleman,” which Lord Byron began at Venice in 
1817, in which his wife appears under the title of Donna Josepha. 
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she had believed him-to be insane. Again he asked, what were her 
reasons for demanding a separation ? and she replied that, if he refused 
his consent, she would seek for a divorce, and he must receive the 
answer in a court of law. 

Rather more than a fortnight after her mother had first seen Dr. 
Lushington, he was consulted by Lady Byron, who came up to London 
for that purpose. In a letter written at her request, he says that he 
can rely upon the accuracy of his memory for the following statement :— 
He was first consulted by Lady Noel. Upon her representation, he 
thought a reconciliation practicable, and felt most sincerely a wish to 
aid in effecting it. When Lady Byron came to London, about a 
fortnight, or perhaps more, after he had first seen her mother, he was, 
for the first time, informed by her of facts, utterly unknown, as he 
had no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. On that information his 
opinion was entirely changed. He declared that a reconciliation was 
impossible, and added that, if such an idea should be entertained, he 
could not, either professionally or otherwise, take any part towards 
effecting it. 

How could any man, more especially how could one who had enter- 
tained an earnest desire for reconciliation, now declare that it was 
morally impossible, and that he would not—that he could not, profes- 
sionally or otherwise—take part in any endeavour to effect it? Above 
all, how could an advocate of the ecclesiastical court set forth, in such 
absolute terms, an opinion which, at first sight, appears directly opposed 
to the doctrine of the fathers of the Church?* In a judgment, pre- 
pared and published, though not delivered, by Archbishop Abbot, in a 
notorious case of divorce, 200 years earlier, there is a passage which, 
if it had been written expressly for the case of Lord Byron, could not 
have seemed more apposite. “If you ask me,” said the Archbishop, 
“ what would you then have done concerning this couple of noble per- 
sonages? my answer is, that I would have a reconciliation by all 
means to be laboured ; and although that be difficult to bring about, 
yet it is the more honour when it is effected. Charity will forgive and 
forget the highest offences. It is St. Augustine's judgment, that in 
the greatest breaches between man and wife, reconciliation is the 
best ; and the worthiest pains that can be bestowed, is to bring that 
about.” 

What, then, was the essential difference, as respects reconciliation, 
between the two cases? There is but one answer. Dr. Lushington 
must have assumed the existence of a fact, from which, inevitably, 
followed the same consequence that Lord Thurlow pointed out to the 
House of Lords when he prevailed with them to give, what had never 
been allowed before, the right of marrying again, to a woman seeking 


* At Lambeth, 25th September, 1613. “State Trials,” fol. vol. x. Ap- 
pendix, p. 27. 
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divorce for the cause of her husband’s adultery. As a general rule, 
the right was given to a man whose wife had commiited adultery, 
because he could not take her again, and was denied toa woman whose 
husband had been guilty of the same offence, because they might be 
reconciled. In the particular instance, before the House of Lords, the 
husband had been guilty with his wife's sister. ‘The wife could not, 
without guilt, return to him, and therefore she was permitted to marry 
again. When Dr. Lushington declares reconciliation to be impossible, 
and that, if attempted, he could take no part in the attempt, profes- 
sionally or otherwise, he must be understood to mean that “duty both 
to God and man” forbade Lady Byron’s return to her husband. 

It would be worse than useless to speculate upon the precise offence. 
It was probably known only to themselves, and to those two or three, 
or perhaps four persons to whom, seeking protection, it had been 
divulged by Lady Byron. Her testimony, upon which Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s judgment was given, is confirmed by her conduct and by the 
conduct of her husband, from beginning to end. No other motive than 
the resolve to preserve herself from his power could have persuaded 
her to speak out to her protectors. No other motive would ever have 
prevailed upon her to make the cause of offence public. While it was 
known to him, and not to the world, it was probable that he would 
consent to a separation. But in answering his reiterated request for 
some lights upon the subject, if, instead of telling him that he already 
had them, and that they would appear in the proceedings for a divorce, 


should he think fit to make such proceedings necessary ; if, instead of * 


that answer, Dr. Lushington had delivered “ any specific charge, in a 
tangible shape,” one of two things would have happened: either Lord 
Byron would have destroyed himself,* which he did meditate; or he 
would not have dared to shrink from a trial, and then would have 
followed the public disclosure which his wife must have dreaded only 
less than a return to him. 

When a separation was first proposed, it is probable that he did not 
suspect the real cause. Neglect, and bitterness, and adultery, would 
seem to him the sufficient causes of the proposal. Yet, unhappily, 
those offences are not unheard of, and, as they do not enable a woman 
to set herself wholly free from the bonds of marriage, it is not often 
that an offended wife persists in rejecting a husband who desires 
to return to her. Of the real offence he might think lightly, if at all, 
not dreaming that it could be known beyond the cover of the roof 
under which he had shivered his household gods. His wife’s letters, 
of which he gives a gay paraphrase, in the “ Amusing Fragment,” of 


* “ No choice was left his feelings, or his pride, 
Save death or Doctors’ Commons—so he died.” 
Vol. xv. p. 128, Don Juan, canto i. stanza 36. 
Lord Byron had a third choice—separation, which he accepted. 
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the one, as telling him that it was unnecessary to give any reasons, and 
that she was an injured and excellent woman ; of the other, as inform- 


3.ing him that if he refused separation, the lights that he required 


would be given to the inquisition; and a vague public rumour of 
some secret and mysterious cause, which spread into all manner of 
uncertain accusations of atrocious vice, opened his eyes, and he gave 
the consent which had been refused. 

It may be said that, knowing her to be entitled to the common 
divorce, he did wisely in consenting to a separation which she could 
have compelled by law. Conscious of the existence of sufficient 
causes, why should he make public his secret sins because she 
capriciously refused to name them? The question would be pertinent 
in a common case. But against him were thrown out dark hints and 
vague insinuations. He was accused of every monstrous vice. His 
name was tainted. He was supposed guilty of every crime, possible or 
impossible. He felt that if what was whispered and muttered and 
murmured were true, he was unfit for England. He says he could 
hardly conceive that the common and every-day occurrence of a sepa- 
ration between husband and wife could in itself produce so great a 
ferment. No man of the world, conscious of a common offence only, 
and suffering under such imputations, would have allowed his adversary 
to keep back any part of the charge. He would have demanded 
a public trial. It was not because his spirit quailed that Lord Byron 
gave way. On the contrary, he was invigorated by the persecution, 
and rose with the rebound—he was agitated, not depressed. 

As long as possible he delayed to sign the deed of separation. He 
could not easily believe that he, who had been the darling of the 
world in which he lived, the idol of a nation—he, whose dominion 
over the hearts of women was unrivalled—might not lure back the sad 
votarist. Why should she not love him as Myrrha loved Sardanapalus ? 
He learned that she was armed against all enchantments. The son of 
Bacchus and Circe, when his spell proved powerless, could not have 
been more confounded. Sustained by the hidden strength, in un- 
blenched majesty, the lady passed away from him for ever. 

She sent him a parting letter, which he destroyed. It is known 
only from being mentioned in one which, more than five years after- 
wards, he wrote, but did not send to her. It probably contained some 
pledge of silence on her part. One of two reasons, neither perhaps 
the true one, which he gave her, for having destroyed it, is that he 
wished to take her word without documents. The usual engagements 
had been sanctioned by her lawyers, and were in the deed of separa- 
tion. Her letter contained some voluntary pledge, which is likely to 
have been a promise that she would not reveal the cause of the 
separation. He alleged as the other reason for the destruction of her 
letter that it was written in a style not very agreeable. It is 
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probable she told him that it would be, as it was, the last letter he vy, vi. p. 
would receive from her. In a last letter she would hardly refrain from °7- 
gome entreaties and warnings which could not be agreeable to a proud 

heart. He would hardly dare preserve such a letter, which must 

needs allude to the cause of separation, and be as damning as the 

last letter of Laura, to Zeluco, an intended model for “Childe 
Harold.”* 

Mr. Moore calls Lady Gyron’s Remarks on his Notices of the life _V.i.p. 
of her husband an “ extraordinary paper,” and entreats the reader's *” 
attention to some extracts from a pamphlet of Lord Byron, not pub- Written 
lished until after his death, which to Mr. Moore’s mind were as = 
beautiful as they were convincing. Convincing of what, he does not V.v. p. 3. 
say, but he means they had convinced him that there was no unusual .)°** 
cause for separation, and that Lord Byron had been wronged. His 
wish must have been father to the conviction. In that wnpublished 
pamphlet, Lord Byron argues that “Don Juan” was anonymous, and 
no one had a right to assume it to be his; and that merely because 
there appeared, in a poem not ascertained to be his production, “ A 
disagreeable casuistical and by no means respectable female pedant,” 
no one had a right to suppose that he meant his wife; for his part, 
he saw no resemblance; he never would introduce the likenesses of 
the living members of his own family into his pictures unless their 
features could be made favourable to themselves ; which, in the above 
instance, would be extremely difficult. With the same disregard of 
truth, he added that he could not justify his own behaviour in the 
affair of the separation because he never had—and he called the 
Almighty to witness that his whole desire had ever been to obtain it 
—“any specific charge in a tangible shape.” He was involved in 
difficulties with his wife and her relatives, no one knew why, because 
the persons complaining refused to state their grievances; the public 
was excited against him without an accusation. After expressing a 
hope that he might never have the opportunity of taking vengeance, 
he concludes, “I do not in this allude to the party who might be right 
or wrong, but to many who made her cause the pretext of their own 
bitterness. She, indeed, must have long avenged me in her own 
feelings ; for whatever her reasons may have been (and she never 
adduced them to me, at least), she probably neither contemplated nor 
conceived to what she became the means of conducting the father of 
her child, and the husband of her choice.” 

In all this, and it is all that is offered in vindication, or retaliation, 


* Addition to Preface to 1st and 2nd cantos of “Childe Harold,” vol. 
vii. p. 7:—* Had I proceeded with the poem, this character would have 
deepened as he drew to the close; for the outline which I once meant to 
fill up for him was, with some exceptions, the sketch of 2 modern Timon, 
perhaps a poetical Zeluco.” 
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or whatever it should be called, Lord Byron does not, in direct 
words, assert that he did not know his wife’s reasons for the separa- 
tion. His complaint is that he had never obtained “any specific 
charge in a tangible shape.” He knew that no such charge, in such 
a shape, would or could be given, unless all other means of separation 
failed. He had the right, and the power, to compel Lady Byron to 
give what he complains that he never received. Instead of exercising 
the power, he surrendered the right, in consenting to a separation. 

If he had published the vindication it might have been said, that 
although the challenge came too late, he had dared his wife to make 


y, @ specific charge. But he suppressed the pamphlet, and through the 
_course of eight years, to the end of his life, neither to the public, nor 


in his private letters did he profess to be ignorant of the charge against 


‘him. In conversation, indeed, in which he spoke freely of his marriage, 
3, he always declared that he was wholly ignorant of what really led to 


the separation ; as Lady Byron would never assign her motives, and 
refused to answer his letters. This he said to the Countess of Bles- 
sington among others, and, to her, a year before his death. He used 
to be the first to introduce the subject, and it could hardly fail to 
happen, that he would be asked—what was the cause? If, as he 
professed, he was ignorant of any secret cause, the ready answer was 
that he had been unfaithful and negligent, and his wife was unfor- 
giving. But the true cause was always present to his mind, and, if 
it were of the class to which Dr. Lushington’s opinion points, his 
consciousness would prompt the answer that he gave. Itis plain that, 
if he were ignorant, he was wilfully ignorant. Instead of extorting 
the charge, he suffered the separation to be extorted. Instead of 
standing fast to defy the ghastly rumours that arose against him, he 
fled, leaving them to die away. After that time—after the time 
when he sought until he found a clue in the very refusal to nswe 

and, instead of following it, stopped short—after that time he never 
inquired, and, while he complained that he was kept in ignorance, 
avoided inquiry. At the date of his conversation with Lady Bles- 
sington, he gave her a letter which, more than a year before, he had 
written, but had not sent, to Lady Byron. In that letter he assured 
his wife that he, now, bore her no resentment, that if she had injured 
him, his forgiveness was something—if he had injured her, it was 
more, because the most offending are the least forgiving. And that 
whether the offence had been solely on his side, or mutual, or on hers 
chiefly, he had ceased to reflect upon any but two things, that she 
was the mother of his child, and that they should never meet again. 
This was written more than a year after the unpublished pamphlet in 
which he had so bitterly complained that through his wife’s mysterious 
p, Silence he had become the object of general obloquy, and more than a 
P* year before he declared to Lady Blessington that, to that moment, he 
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was wholly ignorant of the real cause. There is not in the letter to 
his wife, a hint that he did not know, or that he desired to know. If 
he had not been fully informed, he would surely have called upon 
her justice and upon her love for the daughter—whose father’s fame 
was part of her inheritance—not to leave him a prey to the atrocities 
of public rumour, but, to say, in a word, that the accusations were 
false, and that there were no other than the common causes of divorce. 
He shrunk from the appeal, and on the whole, it seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the cause had never been explained to him 
—that he knew the cause—and did not dare to ask for explanation. 

There are signs that he lived, always, under the fear of disclosure. 
The intense hatred which, whenever and wherever it could be safely 
indulged, broke forth in sneer or curse against his “assassins,” will 
hardly allow charity to attribute his forbearance, when indulgence 
might have been dangerous, to a better motive than fear. So soon as 1816, 
he had agreed to separate, and while Lady Byron’s lawyers recom- “ - m 
mended a divorce, he wrote to Moore asking him not to believe all he 201. 
heard, and, entreating that no attempt might be made to defend him, ak > 
as that would be a mortal offence; and, because it had been repre- 
sented that he endeavoured to excuse himself by speaking of his wife 
with disrespect, he called upon Rogers, as one of the few persons 1816, 
with whom he had lived in intimacy, to bear witness of his having ** es 
declared that where there was a right or a wrong, she had the right. 217. 
In one of his letters written long after the separation, he mentions he is dee 
as a “good daughter,” and it is remarkable that, notwithstanding his _v, iy, p, 
abhorrence of his mother-in-law and the coarse style of his private nk 
letters when Sir Ralph and Lady Noel are mentioned, not a word of cm pe 
anger or ridicule, against them, is to be found in anything that he °19. 
gave to the world. There is no allusion to either, in the “Sketch,” 
orin “ Don Juan.” He had, probably, perceived, what the event proved, 
that it would not be safe to insult them openly. He was forward to se a 
converse on the subject of his marriage, and eager to learn what the ‘y-j,. on 
world said of the cause of separation. N otwithstanding her absolute 7 
silence, his fears imputed to Lady Byron a feeling of fixed hostility a a 
which would not rest at. his grave, but would make some discovery v. Xs Pe 
injurious to his memory. In one of their few intervals of seriousness 9,1" 319, 
at Venice, he besought Moore not to suffer unmerited censure to rest Y, ive pe 
upon his name after death.* 


* It would be unjust to attribute to fear his assurance to Lady Blessing- 
ton that whether Lady Byron survived him, or not, he would not interfere 
with her plans for their daughter. He had been told that, being in ill health, 
she lived in constant alarm, lest he should interpose his paternal authority. 
He might have desired to quiet her, lest the apprehension should urge her 
to claim for their daughter the protection of a court of law. But, although 
long before in mentioning that, for some time past he had not heard of his 
daughter, he added, that he looked forward to a day of reckoning; and, 
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,v; lip» ‘There were four persons whom he especially hated, attributing his 
= wife's conduct to their counsel—Mrs. C——, Lady Noel, Dr. Lush- 
2,136, ington, and Sir Samuel Romilly. He measured out his anger among 
“ ae them with some caution. It may be that they were feared as deposi- 
87. taries of the secret. Mrs. C was chastised in the “ Sketch ” with 
a bitter scolding, allayed by praise of her pupil, perhaps over-wrought. 
Not a word was publicly uttered against Lady Noel, though, in private 
letters, she was a frequent object of sarcasm and malediction. The 
“ good daughter” was her shield against open assault. It might have 
been expected that Dr. Lushington would be the most hateful of all. 
It was he who accompanied Dr. Baillie to find out tokens of insanity, 
and, as an advocate of the Ecclesiastical Court, it was more especially 
his duty to consider the causes for separation, yet he went scatheless. 
Neither in anything published, nor in private letters, is his name 
mentioned. He survived Lord Byron, and perhaps was not of a 
> yi’ temper to bear reproach in silence. Sir Samuel Romilly was spared 
ee during his life. He died, and the unleavened fury of the poet’s heart 
ey. 118) arose over his fallen foe; a man, in public life so lofty and so stainless, 
V. iv, p. that he seemed rather the image of some ancient virtue than anything 
yo in these times—so stern against wrong, so pitiful to misery, so 
7 June, gentle and amiable in his family. When that noble mind was over- 
thrown by the death of her who was part of his life, he must have 
been far gone in ire and envy who would not curb those malignant 
passions, in view of a scene of such perfect happiness so awfully 
closed.* 

5 April, Lord Byron left England soon after the separation, and before his 
1816. departure wrote “The Farewell.” Moore says that he wrote it in the 
238. swell of tender recollections, his tears falling fast over the paper. 
— They were tears of the imagination, no more worth sympathy than 

V. iii. p. Sophy Streatfield’s tears at will. When he passionately desired that 
°s\- _ , his heart were bared before his wife, so that she might see every 
135," inward thought; when he mourned because every morning would 
wake him to a widowed bed; assured her that wherever she went, all 
his hopes went with her ; and protested that he was seared in heart, 
and love, and blighted—was there a word of truth in itall? The fit 


comment is that, ten months after the separation—ten months after 





although at the very time he heard of his wife’s fears, he was writing of 
her as his moral Clytemnestra, it is not likely that he would have suffered 
Lady Blessington to conclude, either that he meant to interfere, or wilfully 
to leave his wife in doubt and dread. There might have been a better 
motive still, and there is no ground for assuming a lower. —(1823, May, vol. 
vi. pp. 26, 27; 1819, June, vol. iv. p. 164.) 

* In a second edition, Mr. Moore omitted what he calls the “morbid” 
attack on Sir Samuel Romilly. His words seem to imply that in the 
omission he was paying a civility to the shade of Romilly rather than 
wiping away a stain from Byron. 
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the verses were written, and nine months after they were printed—a_V. iv. pp. 
child, his daughter Allegra, was born to the poet by an English '** =e 
lady.* 335. 

England, he went through Flanders, and by the Rhine to , 1816 
Switzerland. Within three months, he wrote the third canto of gg 
“Childe Harold.” With the events of the past year fresh in his a a 
memory, and the separation immediately present to him, he imputed V. viii. pp. 
no blame to his wife. In his own grand and melancholy tone, he tells ¥!!. te 
that he had filled the cup of life a second time, from a purer fount, and canto iii, 
on holier ground, but in vain; that in the dwellings of men he had ye 
become restless, and worn, and stern, and wearisome ; that he was self- 73.” 
exiled, and that he looked upon the peopled desert from which he had 
fled as a place of agony and strife where, for some sin, he had been 
cast to sorrow. At the close of the poem are a few words which may 
have been pointed against Lady Byron —those in which he speaks of -— 
virtues which “weave snares for the failing;” but they would not 
have seemed to refer to her, if he had not afterwards repeatedly given 
her the name of Clytemnestra. 

At this point may be noted two things not to be forgotten as the 
narrative proceeds. First—After Lady byron had forced her husband, 
sorely against his will, to consent to a separation which blighted his name, 
and outlawed him, he acknowledged her to be bright and beautiful, and 
amiable, pure, and true, and, especially with regard to the separation, 
blameless. Whatever blame there was, belonged to him, and he must 
bear it. Second—From the time of this acknowledgment, she never 
offended in word or deed. The most subtle malice, searching through 
the years since they parted, could find no cause of reproach beyond 
this, that she had set up a Sunday school, and had consented to be v, sii. p, 
the patroness of a charity ball at Hinckley. For these offences, her *\ 
husband, then living in the state which will presently be seen, 26.” 
scourged her as a Pharisee, in verses which, to the eyes of his bio- 
grapher, were “full of strong and indignant feeling.” Nothing can y_,.», 
be more firmly established than this: from beginning to end she was 260. 
faultless, 

But she refused an offer of reconciliation made through the media- _ 1516, 
tion of Madame de Staél. She could not—she dared not—listen to ‘y 7; = 
it. “She was governed by fixed rules and principles,” and had 286, 2s7. 


learned that it might not be. Lord Byron was angry, and would 


* Perhaps the anonymous author of “Don Juan” had a vague memory 
of “ The Farewell” floating over him, when he thus treated the reverend 
name of poet :— 

“— feeling in a poct is the source 
Of others’ feeling ; but they are such liars, 
And take all colours, like the hands of dyers. 
Canto iii. stanza 87. 
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not be angry with himself. As he had called upon his imagination 
for the tenderness of “The Farewell,” so he now invoked the same 
power to pourtray his wife as cold, treacherous, and deceitful. Next, 
he plunged into vicious pleasure, until his understanding was darkened, 
and it seems as though he had really brought himself to believe that 
his noble wife was such an one as the poor inmates of: his sordid 
harem at Venice; that the offence for which she had parted from him 
for ever was little more rank in her estimation than in his, and that she 
had used it as a pretext to secure her own independence, and to avenge 
herself for his neglect, bitterness, disgust, and adultery. It was in the 
very dregs of his defilement, and a year after the separation, that he 
began to write of her in his private letters, with epithets which Mr. 
Moore, who does not lean over much to the side of decorum, was 
afraid to print. 

Upon the failure of Madame de Staél’s negotiation he wrote, but 
never published, ‘Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill.” In 
these verses, which may deserve careful regard, stringing one extrava- 
gance upon another, he cursed his wife, and declared that with cold 
treason, and io gratify her thirst for gold, she had murdered his 
fame, peace, and hope—had entered into crooked ways, had been 
guilty of deceit, incompatible averments and equivocations, and had 
acquiesced in all things that tended to her desired end. He denounced 
her as— 

* The moral Clytemnestra of thy Lord.” 


This verse was not a passing burst of anger. The thought abode 


» with him. Within a few months he wrote to Moore, “since my 


moral * * clove down my fame ;” three years afterwards to Murray, 
of his daughter Ada, as the “little Electra of Mycene;” and still 


. later, in a letter to Lord Blessington, after saying that Dr. Parr had 


been the Greek teacher of his “moral Clytemnestra,” he added, “I 
say moval, because it is true, and is so useful to the virtuous, that it 


‘enables them to do anything without the aid of an Aigisthus.” 


Seeing that there was no Aigisthus, and that Lord Byron had not 
returned to his Argos to meet his fate, but had dismissed his wife 
who refused to return to him, what point of resemblance could have 
taken such hold of his imagination? Knowing his wife’s purity and 
truth, and “the ignorance of her innocence,” did he strive to persuade 
himself that she had spread a net for him in the nuptial chamber, 
and, when he fell into the snare, destroyed him? 
The “ Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill,” conclude : 


. 


* And thus upon the world—trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 
On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A monument, whose cement hath been guilt! 
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The moral Clytemnestra of thy Lord, 

And hew’d down with an unsuspected sword, 

Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues did’st thou make a vice, 
Traficking with them in a purpose cold, 
For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 

The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 

Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 

Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 

Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done.” * 


From Switzerland he went into Italy, passing through Milan and _ 1816, 
Verona to Venice. He had tarnished his fame, and raised an im- va. 
movable barrier against the return to domestic life. He now gave 297 to 
himself up, unbridled, to the lusts which had brought that ruin upon °° 
him. When he afterwards meditated the gloomy sequestration of the 
old age of Tiberius, as the subject of a tragedy, he thought that 1821, 
he could extract something of “my tragic, at least,” even out of the January. 
sojourn at Capra, by softening the detad/s, and exhibiting the despair ,,* 
which must have led to those very vicious pleasures. “For none,” — 
he adds, “but a powerful and gloomy mind overthrown would have 
had recourse to such solitary horrors.” On his arrival at Venice igi, 
he began to live in adultery with the wife of his landlord, a linen- Xv. 
draper. He grew weary of her within a year, and nest to the 106 “= 
Mocenigo Palace on the Grand Canal. Not that he was constant for !!%- 

a year. He had passed but two months under her husband’s roof 

when she found him entertaining her sister-in-law, also married, upon sai 
whom, in his presence, she bestowed sixteen such slaps that it made Jemmary, 
the ear ache only to hear the echo. al 

A few months later, he took two peasant girls, one married, the ** seit, 


other single, who had cried to him for food. After his removal from Sommer 


lv. pp. 
_-:1138, 114, 
* Mr. Moore says that this poem was written “in a spirit not quite so 


generous” as the spirit in which Lord Byron, hearing that his wife was ill, 
flung into the fire a prose satire against her, upon which he was engaged.— 
(Vol. iii. p. 289.) 
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1818, p. the linendraper’s house, he received into his palace a company of poor 
198 to women as “the companions of his disengaged hours.” “The most 
"distinguished and at last the reigning favourite of the unworthy 
harem,” the wife of a small village baker, was the terror of men, 
women, and children, for she had the strength of an Amazon, 
and used to knock down the other poor women of the palace. Being, 
at last, turned away, she threatened her master with the knife, and 
1818, flung herself into the canal, from which she was rescued. Lord 
ioe Byron writes of her, “I like this kind of animal, and am sure that 
136. I should have preferred Medea to any woman that ever breathed.” 
190." Indeed, after he had well fed and clothed her, this reigning favourite 
Until the was the very model woman of his imagination. With strength to 
begimty® plough and mend roads, “she was very devout,” and, in the midst of 
V. iv. p. her adultery, “ would cross herself if she heard the prayer time strike.” 
i He continued in this way of life for about fourteen months, from the 
April. time of his first arrival at Venice, and stopped when it had brought 
i? him nigh death’s door. In the same month in which he announced 
1823, what he called his reformation, he met the lady with whom he lived 

15 July. in adultery until he sailed for Greece. 
V.viii.p. The fourth canto of “Childe Harold” was written at Venice, begun 
— in June, 1817, and dedicated on the 2nd of January, 1818. Certainly 
V.viii. pp. he had not been wronged by his wife since March, 1816. But 
a ‘0 he had brought himself to imagine that he had suffered mighty 
Canto iv, Wrongs; and the great actor, lifting up hands, eyes, and heart, to 
on Time the avenger, and to Nemesis, called upon them to awake, and 
137. exact the vengeance which should yet be sought and found. Rapt into 
prophetic vision, he foretold that an hour to come should pile a 
mountain of curse upon his enemies—the curse of forgiveness. He 
called heaven and earth to witness that he had suffered things to 
be forgiven; that his brain had been seared, heart riven, name 
blighted, life’s life lied away, and that he had only not been driven to 
despair, because he was not altogether of the clay which rotted into 
the souls of those upon whom he looked down. He wove into his 
execration some bitter phrases from the suppressed Lines of September, 
1816, and ended by a mysterious threat that though his frame should 
perish, something unearthly, of which the objects of his vengeance 
did not deem, would sink into their spirits and move their rocky 

hearts to love. 

To the world for whom it was written this imprecation may have 


* seemed sublime. The persons against whom it was written must 


have judged that it had been carried one step beyond the sublime. 
There was no more truth in it than in the tenderness of the “ Fare- 
well” to his wife, composed in the society of the future mother of the 
little Allegra. 

io! It was, to use the words of his biographer, during the daring career 


“es 
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of this coarse libertine at Venice, that the first and second cantos of V. vi.p. 
“Don Juan” were written. Of Lady Byron’s portrait in the first 31. 
Canto it will be enough to copy the miniature which he presented in 
the unpublished pamphlet—“A disagreeable, casuistical, and by no 
means respectable female pedant.” 

At the same time and place, he began in his private letters to write 
of his wife in language over which Mr. Moore has delicately cast 
a veil. The first instances are, “I suppose now I shall never be able PR ons 
to shake off my sables in public imagination, more particularly since _V. iii. p. 
my moral * * clove down my fame.” This was written while Signora ** 
Marianna (the linendraper’s wife) was seated at his elbow. Fifteen 
days afterwards, “It is only the virtuous like * * * * who can afford os teak 
to give up husband and child and live happy ever after.” Marianna p. 363. 
was again by his side as he wrote, and told him that his fine reflections 
were only good to clean shoes withal. Now, too, first of all, he 
discovered that when he was standing alone upon his hearth, with bg 
his household gods shivered around him, deliberate desolation had V. iv. pp. 
been piled upon him by his wife and her confederates. Having written 1°+ 196 
himself into a rage, he protested to Moore that he would never forget 
or forgive—that his desire of revenge had comparatively swallowed 
up in him every other feeling, and he was only a spectator upon 
earth till a tenfold opportunity offered. It might come yet. There 
were others more to be blamed than * * * * and on them his eyes 
were fixed incessantly. In the same letter he says that he had 
finished the first canto of ‘Don Juan,” and describes the reigning 
favourite of his palace as the kind of animal he liked, tall and 
energetic as a Pythoness, a woman who if he put a poniard into 
her hand, would plunge it where he told her, and into him if he 
offended. 

It wes a great change within little more than two years. Having 
acknowledged the perfection of his wife’s character, having confessed 
that he never had or could have any reproach to make her, that there 
was blame, and it belonged wholly to him, and if he could not redeem 
he must bear it,—he now accused her as the cold assassin of his 
fame, peace, hope, and better life, and called heaven and earth to bear 
witness to his undying hate. A great change for better or for worse 
was sure. He must needs submit, or revolt more and more. It may 
well be believed that in her parting letter, like his own Francesca 
Lady Byron had conjured him, before the cloud passed away, to wring 
out the black drop, so that they might be re-united to-morrow since it 
could not be to-day : 


* But his heart was swoll’n and turned as‘de, 
By deep interminable pride, 
He, sue for mercy!” 
VOL, XXVI. 2¢ 
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His moral life was palsied. Insensible to the life-long desolation 
which she was suffering, he would fain have persuaded himself that 
she, too, regarded his offence as a light matter, that she had dealt 
treacherously, using it as a pretext, and was the author of all the evil 
that had ensued. , 

His progress from praise to invective may be thus traced :— 

After his wife had compelled him to consent to a separation, and 
while the separation was incomplete, and the lawyers were recom- 
mending divorce, in the very dregs of the bitter business, he repre- 
sented her to be perfect, and entreated that nothing might be said 
from which it could be inferred that he imputed the least blame to 
her. ‘The blame was his, and he must bear it. 

When the separation was complete, and she had given him, in a 
parting letter, some pledge, probably a pledge of silence, and while 
the public voice against him was fierce and unanimous, and he was 
accused of every crime that could be committed, he suffered two 
poems to be published in which he attributed to his wife every virtue 
under heayen, above all, truth and serene purity, and mourned only 
that she wanted the one sweet weakness to forgive. He did not 
pretend to be ignorant of the cause of offence. 

After he had, unwillingly, made an offer of reconciliation, which 
was rejected, he wrote, but kept secret during his lifetime, verses in 
which he invoked a curse upon her— 


“ A hollow agony which will not heal.” 


And denounced her as a moral Clytemnestra, who, with an unsus- 
pected sword, and in the cold treason of her heart, had hewed down 
his fame, peace, and hope, for anger and for gold—had departed from 
her early truth—and had entered into crooked ways, walking in 
deceit and equivocation, and had learned to lie with silence, and had 
acquiesced in everything which tended to her purpose. Yet still he 
did not pretend to be ignorant of the cause of offence. 

There was now less reason to fear disclosure. The vague rumour 
of mysterious crime had died away. The cry, so loud and so universal 
in March, 1816, was hushed. The “ Farewell,” and the opening and 
closing verses of “ Childe Harold” had found favour. His popularity 
was returning. Walter Scott and Jeffrey, the “Edinburgh” and the 
“ Quarterly,” defended him. He had lost all hope and desire of recon- 
ciliation, and was drinking deeply of the cup that imbrutes the soul, 
and cheats the eye with false presentments. Now he began to 
complain publicly of injustice, perfidy, and lies—that his name had 
been blighted, his life’s life lied away. The anger suppressed in 1816 
was poured forth in satire and execration. Yet still he did not 
pretend to be ignorant of the cause of offence; and, while he com- 
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plained of the hand that gave the wound, acknowledged that, though 
unnatural, the retribution was just. 

Upon the publication of the first and second cantos of “Don Juan” 
the public voice was again raised against him, though it was not so 
general, nor so fierce, nor accompanied by mysterious hints as in 1816. 


; . ae, 
Tn answer to an article that appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in 


August, 1819, he wrote a pamphlet, in which he declared, for the 
first time, that he had never been able to obtain any specific charge 
against him in a tangible shape, and he called God to witness it had 
ever been his whole desire to obtain it. But he commanded Murray 
not to publish the pamphlet, and, from that time forward to the end 
of his life, he never affirmed either his ignorance or his desire to be 
enlightened, so as to bring his affirmation to the knowledge vof his 
wife ;* and notwithstanding the intense hatred towards Lady Noel 
which breaks out over and over again in his private correspondence, 
yet neither of the poems by which he scourged Lady Byron, breathed 
a syllable against her mother. 

Perhaps Lady Byron did not hit the true interpretation of a blank 
in one of the passages of a private letter in which her father and 
mother are mentioned. “ Her nearest relatives area * * * *” The 
asterisks are followed by the words :—“ My circumstances have been 
and are in a state of great confusion ;’ and lower down, “TI still, how- 
ever think that if I had had a fair chance by being placed in even a 
tolerable situation, I might have gone on fairly.” The blank was no 
doubt filled up by offensive words. Lady Byron says that it clearly 
implies “something too offensive for publication.” Was not the 
“something ” an accusation of niggardliness because the parents had 
not supplied the wants of their daughter and her husband? There 
would have been nothing unreasonable or dishonourable in Lord 
Byron's expectation that they would do so, the rather because by the 
death of her brother, Lord Wentworth, about a year before, Lady 
Noel had inherited an estate worth 70007. a year. It seems that this 
estate was given to Lady Noel for her life, afterwards to Lady Byron for 
her life, and last of all to her children, and that by law, when it came 
to Lady Byron, her husband was entitled to take the income. It is 
improbable that at the time of the separation the destination of this 
estate should have been overlooked, and yet no provision was made to 
secure it to Lady Byron. Perhaps, content to be set free from the 
power of her husband, she made no stipulation to secure her rents. 


1820. 


V. xv. p. 


1820, 
15 March. 
V. xv. p. 


65. 


1816, 
8 March. 
V. iii. p. 


205. 


V. iii. p. 


However, Lord Byron resolved that he would not touch any part of 2%’: 


* Under a mistaken notion that John Wilson, the editor of “ Blackwood,” 
was the author of the offending article, Lord Byron wrote to Murray (10th 
December, 1819): “When he talks of Lady Byron’s business, he talks of 
what he knows nothing about ; and you may tell him that no one can more 
desire a public investigation of that affair than I do.”—(Vol. iv., p. 269.) 
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| _ 1822, her fortune, a sacrifice which his biographer thinks “delicate and 

.* . fae manly.” But, though he had the manliness and delicacy to make the 

306-309, resolution, “ he wanted the fortitude to keep it.” When Lady Noel 
died, he appointed Sir I’rancis Burdett his arbitrator to determine 
what ‘“ allowance” should be made to Lady Byron out of the estate | 

saa vi.p- derived from her uncle. Colonel Stanhope praises Lord Byron’s 

wy generosity in devoting his large income to the cause of Greece. It 
would be pleasant to know how much of his glory was bought with 
his wife’s money. 

In parting with Lord Byron, it is some relief to cast a glimpse of 
light upon a very dark picture. Though he continued to breathe 
| bitter words against Lady Noel down to the time of her death, yet, for 
26hn three years before his own death, he seems to have ceased (a single 
1821. instance excepted) to write or speak unkindly of his wife. The first 
a “I four and the eighth stanzas of his last beautiful verses suggest that 

V, vi. p. the unholy bonds which had held him were loosed. In the record of 
7 xiv. p, the last ten days of his life the lady from whom he had parted at 
358. Genoa is not named. In the intervals of consciousness his thoughts 








out, turned to her whom he had wronged. On the day that he sailed from 
i9th Genoa towards Greece he regretted that he had not first gone to 
April, p. 





sty 51, England. On the day before his death, he muttered, “ Why did I not 
~~ go home before I came here?” On the same day, when he knew that 
15 July he was dying, he was most anxious to make Fletcher, his old servant, 
_ understand his last wishes. The servant asked whether he should 
_ bring pen and paper to take down his words. “Oh, no,” he said, “ it 
isos!” is now nearly over. Go to my sister—tell her. Go to Lady Byron; 
P. 211, you will see her, and say ——” His voice faltered, and he continued 
P. 210 to mutter to himself for nearly twenty minutes with much earnestness, 
concluding, “ Now I have told you all.” “My Lord,” said Fletcher, 
“T have not understood a word you have been saying.” ‘“ Not under- 
stood me?” said Byron, with a look of the utmost distress, “ What a 
pity! Then it is too late; all is over.” “I hope not,” answered 
Fletcher ; “but the Lord’s will be done.” “ Yes, not mine,” he said, 
and tried to utter a few words, of which all were inarticulate except 

“my sister—my child.” 
5%?» He was most unhappy in his choice of a biographer. Mr. Moore 
= was unable to perceive the injury that he inflicted upon Lord Byron 
in giving a fixed habitation to his changing fancies of anger and 
remorse without repentance, or the danger which, in the very whirl- 
wind of his passion, he had always avoided, of enforcing Lady Byron 
to break silence. If Sir Walter Scott, who was emphatically a man, 
could have undertaken the task, he would not have called up his friend 
to tell from the grave, with a joyous voice, the foul sensuality of 
Venice ; he would not have collected darts, which lay scattered abroad 
and harmless, to pierce a woman’s heart. Such were not the messages 
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which the husband, if God had given him utterance, would have sent 
from his death-bed. It is difficult to believe that Moore had not 
personal resentment against Lady Byron, and as difficult to understand 
how the utmost degree of resentment could persuade any man to insult 
any woman so daringly. 

There is some indication, in a letter from Lord Byron before his 1814, 

marriage, that Moore had expressed a feeling akin to that of Captain *}, x ‘ 
Craigengelt, when his jaw fell as Bucklaw consulied him upon a 120, 
“ marrying matter.’ Lord Byron’s answer is the very counterpart of 
that with which Bucklaw comforted the Captain. “An’ there were 
anything in marriage that would make a difference between my 
friends and me, particularly in your case, I would none on’t.” A 
woman like Lady Byron could not have approved Moore as a safe 
friend to her husband, and it is not improbable that he had seen this 
in one shape or other, and was influenced by it, when he laid open the 
following secrets before her and before the world :— 


Lord Br yron to Moore.—* My mother of the Gracchi (that are to re = 
be) you think too straight-laced for me, although the paragon of only y. iii. p. 


children, and invested with ‘ golden opinions of all sorts of men,’ and 115-116. 
full of ‘ most blest conditions,’ as Desdemona herself.” 


Mr. Moore tells the story of the offer of marriage which has been P. 113, 


already told. He raked up from the ashes of the memoranda given to 
Mrs. Leigh to be destroyed, a story disgraceful to Lord Byron and 
offensive to Lady Byron. 

Byron is added to the list of poets who have been unhappy in 155. 
marriage owing “to an unluckiness in the choice of helpmates, dictated, '” 
as that choice must be, by an imagination accustomed to deceive 
itself.” 

On Lord Byron’s arrival in town, he found his affairs so embarrassed December, 
as “even to suggest to his mind the prudence of deferring his marriage, **)*., 
The die was however cast, and he had now no alternative but to 139, 
proceed.” 

Mr. Moore quotes, from memory, slight details of the wedding given 2nd Jan, 
in the destroyed memoranda: “ In that memoir he described himself ee 
as waking, on the morning of his marriage, with the most melancholy 
reflections, on seeing his wedding-suit spread out before him. In the 
same mood he wandered about the grounds alone till he was summoned 
for the ceremony, and joined, for the first time on that day, his bride 
and her family. He knelt down, he repeated the words after the 
clergyman ; but a mist was before his eyes, his thoughts were else- 
where; and he was but awakened by the congratulations of the 
bystanders, to find that he was—married.” 

2nd February, 1815. Lord Byron to Moove.—A letter mentioned _ P. 146. 
above, written exactly one month after the wedding, in which he 
describes his wife’s father as making a speech to the decanters, and 
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adds, “I must go to tea—damn tea. I wish it was Kinnaird’s 
brandy.” 
149. 10th February, 1815. Lord Byron to Moore—A letter mentioned 
above, proposing a year’s journey to Italy and Greece. “If I take my 
wife, you can take yours; and if I leave mine, you may do the same. 
‘Mind you stand by me in either case, brother Bruin.’” 
22nd February, 1815. Same to Same.—A letter mentioned above. 
‘So you won't go abroad, then, with me—but alone. I fully propose 
starting much about the time you mention, and alone, too.” . 
2nd March, 1815. Same to Same.—Mentioned above. “Iam in 
such a state of sameness, cc.” 
154, 8th March, 1815. Same to Same.—Mentioned above. “ Listening 
to that d d monologue, &e.” 
157. 17th March, 1815. Same to Same.—Mentioned above, speaking of 
his wife’s uncle, Lord Wentworth. “I hardly know how to wish him 
in heaven.” 
Tth July, 1815. Same to Same.—* Sir Ralph Noel, date Milbanke. 
He don’t promise to be late Noel in a hurry.” 
oo This is Moore’s story of the separation :—*“ She had left London 
‘Vv. iit p. about the middle of January, on a visit to her father’s house in 
198. Leicestershire, and Lord byron was, in a short time after, to follow 
her. They had parted in the utmost kindness. She wrote him a 
letter, full of playfulness and affection on the road, and, immediately 
on her arrival at Kirkby Mallory, her father wrote to acquaint Lord 
Byron that she would return to him no more.” Moore proceeds to 
mention pecuniary embarrassments (eight or nine executions in the 
house within the year)—the standing alone on the desolate hearth, 
and the household gods shivered—with the climax—at such a moment 
P. 199. “he was also doomed to receive the startling intelligence that his 
wife, who had just parted with him in kindness, had parted with him 
—for ever.” 

Here he suppressed the truth, to make it appear that Lady Byron 
was the treacherous and deceitful thing, walking in crooked ways, 
which her husband had painted. He had before him Lord Byron’s 
Journal of his daily life through January and February, 1816. Even 

-_ Y-P-the story of Donna Josepha and the first Canto of “Don Juan” told 
V. xv.p. him of the suspicion of madness, the inquiry, the declaration of Lady 
336 Byron, when she knew that her husband was sane, that her duty both 
Juan,” to God and man required her to part from him—he knew that she 
Canto, had believed her husband to be mad—the visit of Dr. Baillie and Dr. 
~* Lushington, and that the lawyers had recommended a divorce. All 

this truth was in his possession, and he kept it back. 
202. 29th February, 1816. Lord Byron to Moore.—*“In all this 
business I am the sorriest for Sir Ralph.” “I shall be separated 

from my wife; he will retain his ——” 
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March, 1816. Moore to Lord Byron.—“ As to defending you, the 
only person with whom I have yet attempted this task is myself, and 
considering the little I know upon the subject (or rather perhaps 
owing to this cause) I have hitherto done it with very tolerable 
success. After all, your choice was the misfortune. I never liked— 
but I’m here wandering.” 

He! never liked! ‘Was it possible that such a man should like 
such a woman ? 

8th March, 1816. Lord Byron to Moore.— Her nearest relatives 
are a * *& * * 

Lady Byron perhaps misunderstood this. Her husband may have 
spoken of them as niggardly. 

“ My child is very well and flourishing, I hear; but I must see 
also. I feel no disposition to resign it to the contagion of its grand- 
mother’s society.” 

March, 1816. Moore to a I had certainly no right to 
say anything about the unluckiness of your choice.” “TI only feared 
that she might have been too perfect—too precisely excellent—too 
matter-of-fact a paragon for you to coalesce with comfortably.” 

These letters of Moore of March, 1816, are as the voice of 
Craigengelt speaking to Bucklaw after a separation from Poor Lucy 
Ashton. 

“The reputation of the object of his choice for every possible virtue | 
(a reputation which had been, I doubt not, one of his own incentives “ 
to the marriage, from the vanity, reprobate as he knew he was 
deemed, of being able to win such a paragon).” 

“ He had alienated, as far as they had ever been his, the affections 
of his wife.” 

28th January, 1817. Lord Byron to Moore—* Fortune to be 
sure is a female, but not such ab. . . as the rest (always excepting 
your wife and my sister from such sweeping terms).” 

“T should many a good day have blown my brains out, but for the 
recollection that it would have given pleasure to my mother-in-law ; 
and even then, if I could have been certain to haunt her.” 

In this letter Lord Byron describes the encounter between Marianna 
and her sister-in-law. 

10th March, 1817. Same to Same——*TI suppose now I shall never 
be able to shake off my sables in public imagination, more particularly 
since my moral * * * clove down my fame.” 

He mentions in this letter that Marianna was looking over his 
shoulder while he wrote. 

25th March, 1817. Same to Same.—* It is only the virtuous like 
* * * * who can afford to give up husband and child, and live happy 
ever after.” Marianna was by his side as he wrote this letter. She 
had proposed to run away with him and leave her husband and child. 
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It is with her that he compares his wife to the disadvantage of Lady 
Byron. 

“Ond April, 1817. Lord Byron to Murray. — After expressing 
great admiration of Otway, he adds—“ all except that maudling 
b—h of chaste lewdness, and blubbering curiosity, Belvidera, whom I 
utterly despise, abhor, and detest.” 

9th April, 1817. Same to Same-—* Do you think I would not 
have shot myself last year, had I not luckily recollected that Mrs. 
C and Lady N—— and all the old women in England would 
have been delighted ?” “There are one or two people I have to put out 
of the world, and as many into it before I can ‘ depart in peace.’” 

2nd February, 1818. Same to Same.—* 1 have a great love for 
my little Ada, though perhaps she may torture me like * * * *” 

3rd March, 1818. Lord Byron to Rogers.—“ As for my mathe- 
matical * * * * I am as well without her.” 

16th March, 1818. Lord Byron to Moore.—* To bed, to bed, to 
bed, as mother S—— [Siddons?| (that tragical friend of the mathe- 
matical * * * *) says.” 

The same letter contains a tale of two of the poor women of his 
palace. 

19th September. Same to Same.— TI should have preferred Medea 
to any women that ever breathed; you may perhaps wonder that I 
don’t in that case. I could have forgiven the dagger or the bowl, 
anything but the deliberate desolation piled upon me, when I stood 
upon my hearth with my household gods shivered around me... . 
Do you suppose I have forgotten or forgiven it? It bas compara- 
tively swallowed up in me every other feeling, and I am only a 
spectator upon earth, till a tenfold opportunity offers. It may come 
yet. There are others more to be blamed than* * * * and it is on 
them that my eyes are fixed incessantly.” 

In this letter Lord Byron gives a lively description of one of the 
poor women of his palace with whom he unfavourably contrasts Lady 
Byron. 

Moore—Speaking of Byron’s attachment to the lady with whom ho 
lived in adultery for four years: “An attachment differing alto- 
gether, both in duration and devotion, from any of those that, since 
thedream of his boyhood, had inspired him.” “ We can hardly 
perhaps” “consider it otherwise than as an event fortunate both for 
his reputation and happiness.” “ The fair object of this last and, 
with one single exception (he means Mary Chaworth) only real love of 
his whole life.” 

In the same book in which he published Lady Byron’s confession 
that she had loved her husband two years before she accepted his 


hand, he benevolently tells her and the world that her husband had 
never really loved her. 
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Lord Byron to Murray. ‘th June, 1819.—*T have never heard 104. 
anything of Ada, the little Electra of Mycene. But there will come 
a day of reckoning even if I should not live to see it.” 
“The intense hatred he bore his mother-in law.” ong ive Pe 
h November, 1819.—“ During his ravings at this time he was con- at 
stantly haunted by the idea of his mother-in-law, taking every one that 237. 
came near him for her, and reproaching those about him for letting 
| her enter his room.” 

He was sick of a fever and delirious. 

Tth September, 1820. Lord Byron to Murray.—* You speak of 337. 
Lady * * * illness. She is not of those who die; the amiable only do, 
and those whose death would do good live.” 

26th January, 1821. Lord Byron's Jowrnal—The scoundrels ..¥+* ? 
who have all along persecuted me (with the help of * * who has — 
crowned those efforts) will triumph; and when justice is done to me, 
it will be when this hand that writes is as cold as the hearts which 
have stung me.” 

28th April, 1821. Lord Byron to Moore.— Lady Noel has, as 14s, 
you say, been dangerously ill; but it may console you to learn that 
she is dangerously well again.” 

14th May, 1821. Same to Same.— And, finally, my mother-in- ont P 
law recovered last fortnight, and my play was damned last week.” im 

4th June, 1821. Same to Same.—* I do not know whether I sent 19°. 
you my * Elegy on the Iiecovery of Lady * * *’:— 


— 


“ Behold the blessings of a lucky lot: 
My play is damn’d and Lady * * * not.” 


1st October, 1821. Same to Same.—“I should, to be sure, like to 2%!. 
see out my eternal mother-in-law, not so much for her heritage, but 
from my natural antipathy. But the indulgence of this natural 
desire is too much to expect from the providence which presides over 
old women.” 

6th April, 1825. Lord Byron to the Earl of Dlessington—*I_V.vi.p. 
return you Dr. Parr’s letter. I have met him at Payne Knight’s and ** 
elsewhere, and he did me the honour once to be a patron of mine, 
although a great friend of the other branch of the house of Atreus, 
and the Greek teacher (I believe) of my moral Clytemnestra. I say 
moral because it is true, and is so useful to the virtuous, that it enables 
them to do anything without the aid of an Aigisthus.” 

Mr. Moore had direct authority to suppress anything that might be v.v.p. 
thought objectionable in the manuscripts which he received for the *® 
purpose of defending the memory of Lord Byron. He was without 
excuse when he proclaimed to Lady Byron, before all the world, the 
fierce and bitter things which her husband had said and written in 
secret—when he publicly placed her name in foul contact with the 
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linen-draper’s wife and the Pythoness, and thrust before her eyes his 
own private opinion of her character and conduct both before and after 
marriage. Lord Byron was wont to invoke Nemesis to avenge upon 
others the wrongs which they had suffered from him. He little 
dreamed of the fate that overhung, when he assigned to Moore the 
task of vindicating, his fame, and, so doing, brought down the judg- 
ment of Dr. Lushington. ‘‘ When,” writes Lady Byron, “the conduct 
of my parents is brougut forward ina disgraceftl light by the passages 
selected from Lord Byron’s letters, and by the remarks of his bio- 
grapher, I feel bound to justify their characters from imputations 
which I know to be false.” After telling the story of the separation, 
she concludes, without a word of accusation, remonstrance, or com- 
plaint :— 

“T have only to observe that, if the statements on which my legal 
advisers (the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington) formed 
their opinion were false, the responsibility and the odium should rest 
with me only. I trust that the facts which I have here briefly reca- 
pitulated will absolve my father and mother from all accusations with 
regard to the part they took in the separation between Lord Byron 
and myself. ‘They neither originated, instigated, nor advised that 
separation, and they cannot be condemned for having afforded to their 
daughter the assistance and protection which she claimed. There is 
no other near relative to vindicate their memory from insult. I am, 
therefore, compelied to break the silence which I had hoped always to 
observe, and to solicit from the reader of Lord Byron’s life an impartial 
consideration of the testimony extorted from me.” 

Mr. Moore’s blindness to the proper object of sympathy and admi- 
ration is in accordance with his quickness to see and resent an 
. insinuation against “the lady whose fate was connected with that of 
Lord Byron during his latter years.” Fealty to the “new friend” 
would not have been tarnished by one compassionate thought for the 
wretchedness of Una, “ nor in word, nor deed, ill meriting.” His argu- 
ments upon the unreasonableness of trying the moral conduct of a 
genius by ordinary standards: that men of the higher order of genius 
must needs be bad husbands, and that from the peculiarities by which, 
in most instances, these great labourers in the field of thought are 
characterised, they are often unlucky in their choice of wives; that 
they are restless and solitary, like silk-worms; that the images of ideal 
good and beauty which surround the man of genius in his musings 
soon accustom him to consider all that is beneath this high standard 
as unworthy of his care, till at length the heart, becoming chilled as 
the fancy warms, it too often happens that, in proportion as he has 
refined and elevated his theory of all the social affections, he has unfitted 
himself for the practice of them; that a softening light is thrown 
round the scenes of Lord Byron’s transgression at Venice by the 
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vivacity and fancy, the passionate love of beauty, and the strong 
yearning after affection which mingled with the least refined of his 
attachments ; that we may trace his errors there to a palliating source 
—to sensibility, whose very excesses showed its strength and depth— 
all this may best be answered by appealing to the judgment of Thomas 
Moore, in a better mood :— 


“°Tis too absurd—’tis weakness, shame, 
This low prostration before Fame ; 
This casting down, beneath the car, 
Of Idols, whatsoe’er they are, 

Life’s purest, holiest decencies, 
To be career’d o’er as they please. 
No; let triumphant Genius have 
All that his loftiest wish can crave: 
If he be worshipp’d, let it be 
For attributes his noblest, first— 
Not with that base idolatry 
Which sanctifies his last and worst.” 
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Croquet. 
“ Virginibus puerisque canto.” 


Ox crowning credit to the schemes of man, 

The last, the best, since Cookery began, 

Like it, alas! too long conceal’d from earth,— 
To what Prometheus dost thou owe thy birth, 
O Croquet ? born to play as proud a part 

On life’s great stage as that domestic art! 

Thou that canst season an insipid hour, 

The foppish flavour, and make sweet the sour, 
Extract the wit that bashfulness conceals, 

And trip the stilts from Affectation’s heels, 
Give gossips something harmless to pursue, 
And so leave Satan rather less to do! 

Oh! by the thousands thou hast linked in bliss, 
Of every type, from Proserpine to Dis ; 

Oh! by thy paths, which, prove they short or long, 
Lead straight to Church and therefore can’t lead wrong, 
Hail! loved of Hymen, cousin to the Nine, 
Hail! half the banns and half the births are thine! 
Our vestry tomes are bursting with thy freaks, 
Our fonts are full, and that’s a fact that speaks ; 
Our nurse-maids grow a most alarming band, 
And, right and left, perambulate the land. 

We build new villas; and the same decree, 
That gives them windows, gives a site to thee. 
Where smoking chimnies drive the tenant mad, 
A sloping lawn, they say, is twice as bad. 

Nay, to such length thy social ties are drawn 
That c’en the Pulpit’s patron to the lawn ; 

And sacred shades go gliding here and there,— 
Aye, shades indeed !—the shadows of the fair. 
Strange it may seem, but wander where we will, 
Mallet in hand, the parson fronts us still : 

Oft, when at morn to distant district bound 

He takes thee first on the parochial round, 

Oft ling’ring on, till half the day’s declin’d, 
To-morrow’s sermon peeping out behind. 
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Then, then he gains what holier hours refuse, 
And captures hearts impregnable in pews. 
Ah! what were country curates without thee, 
Thou most canonical of games that be! 

And what wert thou without that taking tie, 
Like Hymen’s fillet to a maiden’s eye ! 


But gazing back in meditative dream,— 
Oh, what a dreary void those ages seem, 
When nymphs and naiads danced the live-long day, 
And Pan had nothing but his pipe to play! 
When tending sheep was all the neutral ground 
For coy despairing lovers to be found, 
And he must bear a crook who wished a wife,— 
Sine-qué-non of matrimonial life. 
Ah! had that mind that gave the plough-share birth, 
But further soar’d and found the mallet’s worth, 
Arcadian loves had found a fitting lore, 
And Virgil sung of skipping kids no more! 


Ob, dear seducer of our stolen hours, 
At morn, at eve, in sunshine, and e’en showers ! 
In aspect varying as the varied year, 
Or grave or gay, but always, always dear ! 
Dear to mammas who use thy magic mean, 
And now make all their matches by machine, 
A. simple system which, when once ’tis wound, 
Needs but an eye to watch the wheel go round. 
Dear to the bachelor who, night by night, 
Observance pays, as to a solemn rite, 
F'requents his lawn as he frequents his pew, 
And gravely goes the ceremony through. 
Dear to the school-boy thy entrancing round, 
If but for this that there no books abound ; 
The vacant guest, the uninvited friend, 
All who love air and have an hour to spend. 
Yet half I hear Terpsichore say, “No! 
*Tis rather all who've anything to show.” 
Oh, Croquet gives a pretty wrist the rein, 
And ankles triumph where a smile were vain! 
Skirts are but scabbards; should the quiver fail, 
"Tis hence the wily Amazons prevail, 
And bare an arm as trenchant and as true 
As e’er the maids of Lacedzemon drew. 
Fen now methinks I see a goddess stand 
And poise the lifted mallet in her hand, 
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With archest eyes a stricken hero scan, 

And seem to say—* Resist me if you can.” 

E’en now Imagination sees displayed 

The lawn she loves beneath the walnut shade. 

There trills the nightingale her softest tune, 

There flowers exhale in all the sweets of June. 

But sweeter, softer far than these, than all, 
Sounds the low laugh and merry careless call, 

Music of hearts, no grief as yet can cloy, 

That have one tune, and all that tune is joy. 

These are thy charms, sweet Croquet !—fairest found 
Where hope and innocence group gaily round. 
These are the charms that, never known to fail, 
Make the dance falter and the stage seem stale. 

For these, for thee unfolds the virgin rose, 

And youth’s coy petals all her sweets disclose. 

For thee Aurora comes in cloudless blue, 

Vesper, for thee, delays the baneful dew. 

All nature leagues thy pleasure-cup to fill,— 

But woman, woman’s the attraction still. 











° 2 
Susan Liclding. 
By tue Autnor oF “Ancure Lovet,” AND “STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 


Cuartrr XXII. 


THE morning sun warmed Susan’s cheek with livelier colour than its 
wont as she tripped at Tom Collinson’s side along the garden path. 
She smiled up at him more brightly, he thought, than she had ever 
smiled before since their engagement. “If I part with her, I'll be 
shot!” resolved Tom. “What is a paltry three thousand pounds 
—what would five thousand pounds—what would the world be to me 
without Susan ?” 

“You wanted to ask my advice, you have got something very 
important to say to me, Tom? What isit? I’m all curiosity.” 

Tom had led her into what Miss Collinson called the “ harbour”— 
worthy of its name, as far as insects went, when the scarlet-runners 
and nasturtiums grew higher; at present a bare damp corner of the 
garden, fenced round with trellis-work that screened it artfully from 
nothing, and containing a bolt-upright rustic chair, a cast of the First 
Napoleon, and a ricketty rustic table. ‘Tom was sitting on the table, 
Susan on the chair, when she spoke. 

“Oh, well, it’s nothing so very particular,” he answered, kicking his 
feet up and down in the air, to seem at his ease. “ You see, the fact 
is, I’ve got a letter ——” 

“From New Zealand,” interrupted Susan. “Eliza wants the 
stamp for little Willy Smithett.” 

“Oh, she was fingering my letter before I came down, was she ?” 
cried Tom. “Eliza will get more than she wants some day, preying” 
—this was Tom’s own expression—“ preying ‘into other people’s 
letters. What further information did Eliza give you about my 
affairs, I should like to know ?” 

“She said—we both said—the hand looked like a lady’s hand,” 
said Susan, demurely. “At least, not a lady’s exactly, but—not a 


2. 


man’s. 
The blood rose to Tom Collinson’s very temples. ‘We don’t 
talk so much about ‘ladies’ out in colonies,” said he. “A woman 


is content there to be called a woman, and to do a woman’s duties, 
too.” 
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Susan felt her spirits rise higher at his tone. It was so delightful 
to find ‘om sulky, sarcastic—anything but demonstratively loving to 
herself. ‘“ And it’s about this lady who is not ashamed to be called a 
woman that you want my advice?” she asked. ‘“ Better give me the 
letter to read;” holding out her hand. “TI will put myself in your 
place and judge for you.” 

Tom looked at her hard. Upon her soft childish face he detected, 
or his conscience made him believe he detected, an expression he had 
never seen there before, and from which he slunk ashamed. Something 
of the absolute white truth of Susan’s soul had perhaps at that moment 
pierced to his, and enabled him to realize what this scheme was 
which, ten minutes ago, had seemed so easy of accomplishment ; 
had enabled him to realize the abhorrence Susan would have of him 
if, by any evil chance, poor Matty’s story should become known 
to her! 

‘*T never show any one my letters—it’s a principle of mine— 
and you and Eliza were both wrong. The letter is from a man—an 
old mate of mine in Otago. “Tis about money. I have come into 
money, Susan, indirectly, and—and I don’t know but what it will be 
wise for you to stay here with Eliza while I go back to the colony to 
see after my own interest.” 

Susan’s heart leapt. ‘* It would certainly be very foolish not to see 
after it,” she cried, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Flattering!” remarked Tom, a choking feeling at his throat. 
“You take kindly to the thought of separation.” 

And he remembered Matty! 

“T only agreed with you, Tom. You said it would be wise to see 
after your own interest, and I say so too. We have very little money 
to begin upon, you know. Eliza says no one can keep house well on 
less than a hundred and fifty pounds a year, and we have not got 
that.” The secretaryship had proved the veriest flash in the pan of 
a bubble company, and Susan’s guardian had treated the proposal of 
her money being made available to a husband’s benefit with the 
natural contempt of an Englishman and a lawyer. “ We have only 
forty pounds a year certain, and I am so young ——” 

“Tf you are young, you are uncommon prudent,” exclaimed Tom 
with bitterness. ‘So much excellent sense may well take the place 
of years! Ah, a girl who loved a man wouldn’t calculate about 
money, and age, and prudence, the very moment she heard he was to 
go to the Antipodes !” 

Susan bent down her face. ‘ You would only have to leave me for 
a bit, I dare say, Tom.” But her voice resolutely refused to take a 
melancholy tone, try what she would. 

“ Well, I don’t know that it would be for very long—not more 
than a year, as far as I can see now,” said Tom. “Still, when two 
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people have once got the world between them, there are a hundred 
chances as to their ever coming together again. One of us might die.” 

“So we might if we were together,” said Susan, persistently 
hopeful. 

“Or—or marry some one else.” Tom Collinson could not bring 
his eyes to look at hers as he said this. 

“Oh, if you feel that, it is good to put yoar fidelity to the proof,” 
said Susan with a small laugh. “I know that I would keep my 
word to any one in New Zealand just the same as if they were in 
Halfont.” 

Tom Collinson jumped down from the table; he caught her hand 
with vehemence. “ Will you swear all that?” he exclaimed. “ Will 
you take your oath to be true to me if I go away ?” 

“T will have nothing to do with swearing,” said Susan ; “oh, you 
hurt me,” shrinking from him; “let my hand go! Don’t you know 
that I’m half a Quaker, and that Quakers never swear? If I took 
an oath, I should feel I was doing something wicked, and it would 
mean no more to my conscience than simple Yes or No.” 

“Well, simple Yes, then. If I go abroad—if I’m away a year, or 
two years—will you keep faithful to our engagement ?” 

Must all this be settled in a minute, Tom? I should like to ask 
Eliza.” 

** And I should like you not to ask Eliza. More wisdom to be got 
out of the old cockatoo; you can teach her beforehand what to 
answer. You know your own heart, surely, without wanting any 
other woman to read it for you; If I go away, will you hold faith- 
fully to your engagement to me?” 

“You must have an answer now ?” 

“Now, directly; and if I don’t get it, and in the very words I 
wish, the money may take care of itself. Never fear I'll give up the 
certainty of you for the chance of a wretched three or four thousand 
pounds, Miss Fielding.” 

“Well, I'll say what you wish, then. What is it?” 

“<T promise to remain true to you, and to our engagement.’ ” 

“T promise to remain true to you and to our engagement.” 

“Until the day when you set me free.’ ” 

This also she repeated, not without a little paling of the lips. She 
was gaining an enormous gain in present liberty; but the words that 
bound her to Tom Collinson for life could not be spoken without an 
effort. 

“That, is good,” said Tom, with an air of intense relief. “I can 
talk matters over with a better heart now. There's only one thing 
more—I’m a fool, a jealous fool, Susan, where you are concerned, but 
I can’t help it. Promise me you'll never care for any other man 
while I’m gone?” 
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A flash of indignant light shot from Susan’s eyes. “ You ask me 
this when I have promised to keep engaged to you!” she cried, all the 
eagerness of half-conscious guilt in her voice. 

‘“T only mentioned it,’ said Tom humbly. “I can’t help being 
jealous—it’s my nature; I was jealous, and I don’t mind saying 80, at 
the thought of that singing fellow Blake, Miss Ffrench’s present 
lover. Promise me you'll never have another word to say to him ?” 

“Indeed I'll promise nothing of the sort, Sir! If Mr. Blake is 
engaged to Portia, I shall certainly have to meet him and be... 
civil to him. You are not reasonable.” 

“No,” said Tom, humbly still; “I know I'm not, where you are 
concerned, Susan.” ‘The tears rose to his eyes. ‘‘ How shall I live 
without you ?” 

“You have managed io live without me a good many years 
already.” 

“Don’t flirt with Blake. I’m talking like a fool, but I can’t help 
it. Don’t flirt with Blake.” 

“Have you quite lost your senses, Tom? Likelier than not I shall 
never see Mr. Blake again.” 

‘* Yet a minute ago you said you would certainly have to meet him 
and be... civilto him. Youware prevaricating. I insist upon your 
not prevaricating. Promise me never to write a letter to that man.” 

“Tom!” 

“ Promise,” seizing her hand ; “now, this moment, or 

“Oh, I promise, I promise! Ill never flirt with any one. I'll 
never write a letter to Mr. Blake.” 

* Nor sing with him ?” 

With a dart like a bird Susan flew from Tom’s grasp to the path, 
where the back windows of the whole row of houses protected her. 
“T'll promise nothing more, thank you, Mr. Collinson,” making him a 
little curtsey. “I’m to be engaged to you till the day you set me 
free, and I’m to flirt with no one, and I’m not to write letters to Mr. 
Blake. There my obligations end.” 

“Come back here, my dear, and let me put a ring on your finger.” 

“What ring? LEliza’s diamond? No indeed. I think it very 
selfish of you to take that diamond from your sister.” 

“TY don’t mean the diamond;” Tom glanced at it as it shone, 
many-coloured, on his broad short hand. “That goes with me 
abroad for poor Eliza's sake. I’ve a ring of my own that will just fit 
your biggest finger—this bloodstone that I wear on my chain. Come, 
you must have it, you know. All engaged girls wear rings.” 

Susan, on hearing this, advanced, but not out of sight of the houses, 
then stretched out a little white hand. 

“You are never to take it off, mind! It must stay hete till I 
replace it with a plain gold one,” said Tom. His voice was positively 
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pathetic, so much in earnest was he as he unfastened the ring (Matty’s 
love-gift once) from his chain and put it upon Susan’s finger. 
“ Promise me you'll neyer take it off.” 

“What, not when I wash my hands, Tom? You are so silly to-day.” 

He let loose her hand, and turned impatiently away. Was the 
girl half foolish, after all—incapable of head and heart, as he used to 
think when he first knew her; or was this childish lightness of 
manner a simple honest token that she was glad to be rid of him? 
Tom Collinson asked himself these questions pretty often during the 
next two days, as he watched the irrepressible brightness of Susan’s 
face, thrown out in strong relief by the constantly red eyes and tear- 
stained cheeks of Eliza, upon whom the news of her brother's pro- 
jected absence had fallen like a thunderbolt. She was friendlier 
towards him, far, than she had been yet since their engagement ; 
was ready to help Eliza in preparing his things for the voyage; 
did not fly, as she used, from being alone with him; morning and 
night submitted her forehead to him with tolerably good grace to be 
kissed ; was generosity itself in forcing him to accept all the little 
money over which she had control towards the expenses of his journey. 
Yet still—still she was in better spirits than she had been for weeks! 
once or twice cried, may-be, at seeing Eliza cry, and laughed before 
the tears were dry upon her cheeks; ran with a lighter step than 
Tom had ever heard her about the house; got a heightened colour ; 
ate better; showed the truth, in short—that she was, and felt herself 
to be, reprieved. 

Tom Collinson’s jealous heart got heavier and heavier as the hour 
drew nigh when he must lose her out of his sight. When the 
astonishing news of his New Zealand legacy had first been told, with 
discreet reservations, to Eliza, it was decided, not a little against 
Susan’s inclination, that the future sisters-in-law should live together 
till his return. But the more Tom Collinson thought over this 
scheme the less he liked it. Eliza’s house was too near the Ffrenches 
for Tom’s taste. He did not want his little modest Susan to be 
intimate with people so much above their own rank in life. And 
then there were the chances of meeting that singing fellow again, 
and the certainty of the Hounslow cavalry barracks. How could a 
girl like Susan walk about unprotected in the neighbourhood of 
cavalry barracks ? for Eliza, poor pious goose, had no more knowledge 
of the world than Susan herself. Wiser, when one thought it over, 
that she should go to her uncle Adam in France, as had been decided ; 
lead the secluded life fittest for a young woman in her position, dream 
of him, live upon the excitement of getting his letters till his return, 
And Susan accepted the change of plans with suspicious cheerfulness, 
She was no longer a child, shrinking with childish dread from leaving 
the scenes amidst which her unstirred seventeen years of existence 
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had hitherto flowed. Her short, too sweet friendship with George 
Blake, her ten days’ engagement to Tom Collinson, seemed to have 
broken all the old threads of her life sharply in twain. She had 
fathomed disappointment, jealousy, vain hope, passionate regret over 
lost. freedom—feelings that change a child rapidly enough into a 
woman—since that afternoon when Collinson found her crying, 
because “ the world was too big for her,” upon the bridge. Now the 
prospect of leaving Halfont was not only bearable, but welcome to 
her. She would better enjoy her year’s reprieve, she felt, apart from 
all old associations; would at least not be perpetually reminded of 
Tom Collinson by his sister’s presence ; would be spared witnessing 
the progress of Portia Ffrench’s new engagement. 

“Whatever you think best for me, Tom. As I never wrote to 
uncle Adam about—about our meaning to be married, perhaps it 
would be best to carry out the old plan, and I shall learn French, and 
take singing lessons, and be quite an accomplished lady by the time 
you return.” 

“Then I hope you'll learn from women—not men,” cried Tom. 
This conversation took place on the evening before his departure, and 
they were sitting together, all three, in the dusk. “Eliza, I leave 
this charge to you. Write to Mrs. Byng, and desire that Susan may 
never take a lesson of any kind from a Frenchman. I don’t want you 
to be accomplished, Susan. I want you to be nothing but what you 
are—only fonder of me.” 

At seven next morning he started, the vessel in which his passage 
was taken sailing from Liverpool that night; so the whole little 
household had to be up at daybreak—Eliza, indeed, did not go to her 
bed at all. As the hour for parting approached, Tom Collinson cried 
like a child. Susan had never seen a man shed tears in her life 
before, and 'Tom’s shocked her beyond measure. If he had been her 
brother, she would, no doubt, have thrown her arms round his neck, 
and cried with him, and thought his tears the most natural weakness 
in the world. But he was not her brother; and at the sight of his 
swollen eyes and red nose she felt half disgusted, half inclined to run 
out of the room and laugh. Girls of her age judge men so heartlessly 
in these small matters. And then not Tom only, but Miss Collinson, 
and the small servant cried! If she had been offered a fortune for a 
tear, Susan could not have shed one. 

She busied herself in every way she could think of to conceal—that 
she had no emotion to conceal; would scarcely trust herself to speak 
for contrition at the steadiness of her voice; when the final moment 
of leave-taking came, tried with her very might to look and feel 
agitated, and failed signally. Susan Fielding could no more feign 
than she could hide emotion. Tom all this time watched her with 
jealous anguish through his tears. 
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“Do go away for one minute, Eliza,” he said, as poor Miss Col- 
linson continued to cling wistfully to his side, babbling in a choking 
voice about the sandwiches, and the brandy flask, and how he must 
promise to write regularly, and how she would think of him, and pray 
for him. “Not say good-bye to you affectionately ? of course I'll say 
good-bye to you affectionately—at the door. Don’t you see that 
Susan and I want to have a few words together ?” 

Eliza on this went out obediently into the passage, and sobbed 
there, giving broken orders to the driver about luggage as she sobbed ; 
the lovers were left alone face to face. 

Tom opened his arms. “Come here, my love—tell me you're 
sorry I’m going, Susan? I may never see you again, you know.” 

Genuine feeling shook his voice as he pleaded, but Susan’s heart 
kept ice-cold. ‘Please don’t talk like that, Tom. Of course I’m 
sorry ; of course you'll come back; why shouldn’t you?” 

“God knows! A hundred things may happen to keep me. 
There’s not much good in me, my dear—never has been. If some 
day I turn out a worse blackguard even than you expected, would 
you forgive me and love me still, I wonder ?” 

“ You know I should forgive you.” 

“Forgive, yes! Would you love me—do you love me now? Say 
yes, Susan. Come and kiss me once of your own free will. God 
knows you have kept me at arm’s length enough hitherto !” 

She came a step nearer when he said this; she looked up at his 
face, his flushed wet cheeks, his swollen quivering lips, and all the 
little girl’s honest soul revolted against doing what he claimed as a 
right. “Ido like—well, love you, Tom; I mean I'll try, and I'll be 
quite true to what I promised. Don’t ask me any more Z 

Miss Collinson’s knuckles here sounded a tremulous warning at the 
door; receiving no answer, she opened it a couple of inches, and 
coughed. “Jim Simmons says you'll miss the train if you don’t 
hurry, Tom. You are late as it is.” And then Susan found herself 
locked in a passionate last embrace, heard a broken “God bless you,” 
felt tears fall hot and thick upon her face; a moment more, and 
Tom had rushed off from the house, breaking impatiently past his 
sister’s outstretched arms on his way. 

“And he has my diamond on his finger,” said Eliza, as they stood 
and watched the fly drive down the village street. “Poor boy; I had 
not the heart to remind him of it at the last!” 

All through the remainder of that day Susan felt a wonderful 
lightness at her heart. She was her own mistress once more. No 
haunting dread of finding herself alone in a room with Tom Collinson, 
of seeing Tom Collinson’s eyes gazing at her with an affection that 
made her shudder ; nothing but the bloodstone ring on her finger to 
remind her that her liberty was forfeited. Miss Collinson could not 
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restrain a little natural acrimony at the sight of the girl’s tearless 
face : 

“T am glad to see you have your feelings under such fine control, 
Susan. When I—when I had a lover, I was not so philosophical. 
But the girls of this generation are more luckily constituted! Far 
happier for oneself to be over-blunt than over-sensitive in feeling.” 

“T don’t think my feelings are blunt always,” answered Susan. 

The evening post brought her a note from Tom; a few lines 
scrawled in pencil in his school-boy hand, and posted at some station 
on the way to Liverpool. “My own dear love,” he wrote, “ I’ve been 
gone from you four hours, and it seems an eturnity.” This was 
Tom’s style of spelling. “If it wasn’t for shame’s sake, I'd turn 
back, and let the money go to the dickens. Love me, my little 
Susan. Don’t forget to think of me every hour in the day, and 
believe always in the affection of your fond lover T. C.” And then 
in a postscript, written very big and clear, this reminder: “Don’t 
flirt with Blake.” 

“T am glad you can smile, Susan,” said Eliza, as she watched, first 
some tell-tale dimples, then a blush mantle over Susan’s face. ‘‘ Pray, 
what message does my poor brother send me?” 

“Your brother wishes himself back already,” said Susan. “It is a 
very nice little note.” 

“*T suppose I mayn’t see it ?” 

“ Well—don’t be vexed, Eliza ; but I think Tom wrote it for me 
only.” 

This, of course, was as it ought to be. Miss Collinson felt better 
satisfied. 

For the first time since her engagement Susan did not open her 
pocket-book that night. When Tom was here to guard his own 
interests, she had never considered it a duty to abandon the ‘pleasure : 
exquisitely keen like all the pleasures of first love! of touching, 
gazing at, shedding tears over, her treasure. She felt herself like a 
prisoner on parole now; free, delightfully free from her lover's pre- 
sence, but bound more stringently than his presence had bound her 
to be faithful to him. Lefore putting out her candle she read his 
note once more. “Don’t flirt with Blake.” Oh, unnecessary com- 
mand! Would she ever see George Blake again; or, if she did see 
him, would it not be as Portia’s lover ? 

The first tears that she had shed to-day wetted her pillow at the 
thought. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Ir had been arranged that Susan should reach her unele’s house 
within a week from the present time. She was, however, to stay 
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with her guardian in London before starting on her journey, and so 
the day sueceeding 'Tom’s departure was also her last day in Halfont. 
The wrench of leave-taking had come at last. 

Summer during the past fortnight had ripened into full warmth 
and glory; and when Susan, late in the afternoon, called to say 
good-bye at the Manor House, she found Colonel Ffrench and his 
sister sunning themselves on the sheltered western lawn beneath the 
cedars. Colonel Ffrench’s handsome old face was just then looking 
its wickedest and its blackest—when he turned it round suddenly at 
the sound of Susan’s footsteps, it required all the little girl’s self-com- 
mand not to run, like the village children, from his presence—for Miss 
Jemima, relying upon the genial influences of open air and sunshine, 
had just broken to him the news of Portia’s rupture with her cousin. 
He took off his hat to Susan, with the air of high-bied gallantry that it had 
been the habit of his life to pay to all women (save those of his own house- 
hold), then beckoned his valet, who was in waiting at some yards’ dis- 
tance, and leaning on the man’s arm, walked feebly towards the house. 

“ Portia has not returned, my dear,” said Miss Jemima, with a sigh 
of thankfulness at the interruption to the scene. A scene with her 
brother was the one thing on earth that quelled the brave old soldier’s 
spirit, and no wonder. Who that had seen Colonel Ffrench’s courtier- 
like salutation of Susan would have guessed at the kind of epithets 
which a minute before he had been lavishing on Teddy Josselin, on 
Lady Erroll, on Jemima herself, on any one—every one who had 
involved him in the expense of a futile trousseau, and left his grand- 
daughter upon his hands still! “You have come to say good-bye, I 
fear, Susan ; but Portia is in London still.” 

“And I am going there to-morrow; I am to stay a day or two 
with my guardian before I start for France. Portia will let me say 
good-bye to her in London, unless, unless”»——- Susan‘did not like to 
add, “ unless living in the house of a countess, Portia will be too grand 
to acknowledge me!” 

“T will write to her to-night, and bid her call on you, my dear. 
What is your friend’s address? a hundred and eight Brunswick 
Square. I shall not forget. I knew Brunswick Square well in old 
days. A hundred and eight must be the corner house. — It will do 
Portia good to see you. She returned from her different visits yester- 
day, and wrote me a letter half in wild spirits, half miserable—one of 
those letters of hers that make one so unhappy. How I wish Portia 
was married, Susan!” 

“When last you spoke to me about Portia, you were thinking she 
would very soon be married,” said Susan, hiding her face. 

“Ah, to Mr. Blake. That was all a dream of mine, I begin to 
fear. However, I daresay you will see them together in London, and 
then you will be able to judge for yourself.” : 
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Susan’s heart gave a throb of sudden hope. 

“Nothing but new names were in the letter I got from Portia 
to-day. Lord This, Sir John That—heaven knows where she has 
met all these people! Not a word of Mr. Blake—not a word even 
of Teddy Josselin.” 

“Now that the engagement is broken off, you would not have 
Portia speak of her cousin as she used, maam? Why, I suppose 
they are scarcely allowed to be in each other's company.” 

“Who shall say? Who shell tell, when Portia is among her 
Dysart associates, into what company she goes, and how much liberty 
she takes? One thing in her letter certainly strikes me as suspicious, 
to say the least of it. After running on with the names of all these 
new acquaintances, and telling me about her different visits, and what 
she has worn every day for dinner, she adds ”—Miss Jemima drew a 
letter from her pocket—“ and after never mentioning Teddy’s name, 
mind, ‘Grandmamma is looking dreadfully healthy, and is icier in her 
North Pole of an old heart than ever. She tried to make me swear 
to-day that I would never marry a first cousin. I almost believe I did 
swear it! Oh, aunt Jem, if a nice little house in Park Lane could be 
kept up, and a brougham as well, and if two extravagant people could 
dress and amuse themselves on seven and fourpence a-day, how happy 
we might be!’ Now, seven and fourpence a day happens to be the 
exact amount of Mr. Josselin’s pay, Susan.” ' 

Susan walked back across the heath to Miss Collinson’s with the 
sensation of treading on air. She had been a fool to put such blind 
faith in one of good Miss Jemima’s romantic fancies, a fool in the 
pique of the moment, with suspicion all unratified, to accept Tom 
Collinson. But George blake was free, and there was a possibility 
that she might see him in London. Not flirt with him, of course 
(“Don’t flirt with Blake!” clear as the yellow-lettered decalogue 
above the altar in Halfont church these words stood out before Susan’s 
mental vision). But see him! perhaps steal her hand within his arm, 
hear the pleasant whispers, half joking, half tender, of the voice she 
knew so well, once more. The long exile in France, the prospect of 
being Tom Collinson’s wife eventually, were certainties still. But 
meanwhile George Blake was not engaged to Portia, and there was a 
chance, no matter how remote, of seeing him. Who that has loved 
but knows with what a sublime disregard of all future years the pros- 
pect of some present ten minutes, some present foolish joy, ever so 
furtively snatched, has power to fill one! 

Miss Collinson thought Susan’s spirits unnaturally good considering 
that this was her last evening in Halfont. 

“No one would guess you had parted from a lover six and thirty 
hours ago, and that you will part from everything else that should be 
dear to you to-morrow, Susan!” glancing with meaning at Mr. 
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Fielding’s portrait which now hung, and was to hang until Susan’s 
wedding-day, above her own chimney-piece. “TI should be sorry to 
say you were growing heartless 4 

“ Heartless!” exclaimed Susan, guiltily conscious that one new 
supreme feeling was absorbing every joy, every sorrow of her old 
life. “ Ah, Eliza, not that. Something’s a little wrong with me, I 
think. I’m like a person in a trance. Everything goes on round me 
in the world as usual, and though I hear and see, I feel nothing. 
My heart seems asleep.” 

“People have to awaken out of such sleep sooner or later,” said 
Miss Collinson, tartly. “ Suppose instead of this kind of light talk we 
read a chapter in the Testament together for the last time.” 

Next day found Susan in her guardian’s house in Brunswick 
Square. Mr. Goldney was a bachelor of between fifty and sixty—a 
man with one of those indistinguishable sort of business-faces which 
you may always see in masses, hurrying eastward along the Strand at 
ten or eleven o'clock in the morning ; a man who, dressed in profes- 
sional black, breakfasted at eight, dined at six, dozed till nine, then 
roused up and looked over law-papers till bed-time. Few people ever 
get nearer to Mr. Goldney than this. “You must make yourself 
comfortable, my dear young lady,” he said as he was wishing his guest 
good night, on the evening of her arrival. “ Mrs. White, my house- 
keeper, has lived with me for twenty years—ask her for everything 
you want. If I had more time, I would have taken you to the play, I 
mean ”’—suddenly remembering her black frock—‘“ to the Polytechnic. 
You have no friends in London ?” 

Susan answered that she had one friend—a granddaughter of 
Colonel Ffrench’s, who was now staying with the Countess of Erroll 
in Katon Square; and Mr. Goldney’s face brightened— English faces 
that brighten at nothing else will often be found to do so at the sound 
of a title connected by ever such slender or devious links with them- 
selves. “Your father was one of my oldest friends, my dear Miss 
Fielding. You must never let me lose sight of you. It was not 
every one who could get on with Joseph Fielding, but I got on with 
him. I recognised the real kernel under that outside husk of eccen- 
tricity. Yes, yes, I recognised the kernel. Eaton Square . . . some 
way distant from us—I don’t suppose you know the town? but you 
have only to tell Mrs. White, and she will order round the brougham 
for you whenever you wish to go out.” 

Next morning Susan was sitting alone at the window of Mr. 
Goldney’s dining-room, thinking to herself that London was a con- 
siderably bigger place than Halfont, and that it might be possible to 
stay here for a couple of days without running -across any particular 
acquaintance one had, when a hansom cab stopped before the house. 
Could it be George Blake? She put up her glasses in breathless 
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haste, and saw the figure of a lady, veiled and plainly dressed, coming 
up the steps. After knocking, and ascertaining that Miss Fielding 
had arrived and was at home, the visitor dismissed her cab: what 
kudos would not Susan’s London friends have lost had Mr. Goldney 
known that they drove in cabs! then was ushered upstairs into the 
lawyer’s grand drawing-room—all green damask and stiff rosewood, 
and heavy chandeliers, and pictures swathed in yellow gauze. Here, 
a minute later, she was joined by Susan—Susan crimson to the 
temples at the thought of encountering a stranger alone. 

“T was determined to frighten you,” cried Portia Ffrench’s voice, 
“so would not give up my name. I got aunt Jemima’s note this 
morning, and ran off at once to find you out—for, alas, I return to 
Halfont to-morrow. Grandmamma invites you to dine with us to-day 
in Eaton Square. Will you come ?” 

Susan’s face dimpled all over. Who but George Blake could be 
asked to meet her? “I should like to come very much if you 
thought my plain black frock would do.” 

“To be sure your plain black frock would do—better than anything 
you could wear. I have a little plan for spending the evening out of 
doors as soon as we have got rid of grandmamma and Miss Condy. 
There will be no party, only ourselves and”—the colour rose on 
Portia’s cheek: Susan felt sure that George ‘Blake’s name was 
coming—* and my cousin Teddy.” 

Susan looked as she felt—a blank. 

“TI came back from my visits the day before yesterday,” went on 
Portia, “and this is the first time poor Ted and I meet as strangers. 
We went about together by grandmamma’s orders when the engage- 
ment was first broken off, atid hardly realised then that the whole 
thing was not play. Now we have to meet as indifferent acquaintance 
in earnest.” 

She sat down on the sofa, the only easy resting-place the room 
possessed, took off her hat, and threw it on the floor beside her. “ My 
head aches,” she said, passing her hand wearily across her forehead. 
“T was going to say my heart aches, only I know I haven’t got a 
heart. Susan, my dear—I have made the same remark to you a dozen 
times before, but I repeat it now— What a mistake a woman’s life is !” 

She was looking pale and harassed: her eyes heavy, the set lines 
that foretell when a young face is going to age early only too plainly 
visible round her mouth. “Miss Jemima tells me you have been 
enjoying your different visits,” began Susan. 

“Oh, good, dear, single-hearted aunt Jem,” interrupted Portia 
quickly. “Susan, I hope you will never have to deceive any one 
who loves you. It is not, believe me—even I, who have no conscience, 
say this—it is not pleasant work! Talking of loving, what is all 
this absurd story about you and young Collinson ?” 
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“T_T am engaged to Tom Collinson,” said Susan, burning with 
shame as she made the confession. “I was to have been married to 
him at once, but something about money has taken him back to 
New Zealand, and so 2 

“You are free to change your mind!” cried Portia. ‘“ What a 
little goose you must have been—for I need hardly ask if you like 
such a person ?” 

“He is very good- hearted, ” stammered Susan, “and it was very 
kind of him to ask me.’ 

“ And still kinder to return from whence he came,” said Portia. 
“T can see exactly how it happened. Mr. Collinson proposed because 
you chanced to be under the same roof one wet day, and you accepted 
him for the same reason. You don’t write to him, I hope ?” 

“T haven’t written yet. I shall, of course.” 

“Then of course do nothing of the kind, my dear. As long as 
people write nothing, they are committed to nothing. I am experi- 
enced in such matters, little Susan.” 

“ But no writing could bind me faster than I am bound,” said 
Susan. “I have promised to marry Tom Collinson. Whenever he 
comes back and claims me, I shall marry him.” 

“ Why 2” 

“T have promised.” 

“And you like him?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” blushing furiously, and looking down’; “ please 
don’t ask me. I—I shall be sure to like him some day.” 

“Ah, I see.” After a minute, “I had a kind of fancy once that 
you were getting to care for George Blake,” said Portia, carelessly. 

At this direct accusation a sudden desperate courage seemed to enter 
Susan’s heart. “And I, and Miss Jemima too, rather thought that 
you had got to care for George Blake,” she exclaimed. “That last 
evening that I saw you and him together on the river bank , 

“When he drew our portraits, Susan ?” 

“When he drew our portraits, and when I was so angry. On that 
evening I felt sure that you and Mr. Blake understood each other. 
lt looked like it, you must allow, Portia.” 

“ Ah,” answered Portia with a smile, “ but then things so often look 
like what they are not. Now, I wonder when you see us together 
whether you will say Mr. Josselin and I ‘look like’ understanding 
each other ?” 

“Tl tell you that to-morrow. After all that is past, doesn’t it 
go against your heart sometimes to have to call your cousin ‘ Mr. 
Josselin’ ?” 

“A great many things go against one’s heart,” was Portia’s answer. 
“When I look forward, as far as I can look, I see nothing else but 
trouble, and weariness, and vexation of spirit. Do you know grand- 
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mamma's age? Seventy-nine. Well, I was looking at her this 
morning, and I decided she would keep above ground another ten 
years at least. She is fearfully and wonderfully vital.” 

‘And you wish her in her grave ?” 

“Susan, my dear, that is the kind of incisive question never asked 
between people of delicate feeling. Yes, then! To you, reading me 
through and through with those big eyes, and asking the honest 
truth, I will give, for the only time on record, an honest answer. I 
do wish her in her grave devoutly.” 

Susan looked perplexed rather than shocked. “It doesn’t seem right 
to wish any one dead,” said she, with the ready casuistry of her age. 
“Yet what can people have to live for at seventy-nine? Loving 
matters more than living ; and if Lady Erroll’s death would enable you 
and Mr. Josselin to be happy P 

“Ah, but you must know I have given a solemn promise not to be 
happy with Mr. Josselin,” interrupted Portia, gaily. “I see aunt 
Jem has been telling you part of my secrets, so I may as well tell 
you the rest. Imagine my position, Susan. I came back from my 
... from my round of visits the day before yesterday, and almost the 
first words grandmamma greeted me with were these—oh, the expres- 
sion of her face as she spoke! ‘You and Ted are seeing each other 
still. Now I know all. I cnsis¢ upon your confessing. You and 
Ted are seeing each other still ?’ 

“T looked, as I am sure I felt, the embodiment of simplicity. ‘And 
if we do see each other still, grandmamma! Did my cousin and I 
ever promise to shut our eyes when we met each other in the street?’ 

« «JT will have none of this flippancy, Portia. You and your cousin 
meet clandestinely—clandestinely !’ Grandmamma evidently enjoyed 
the flavour of that naughty word. ‘During the last ten days that 
you have been paying these visits, where has Teddy Josselin been ? 
Answer me that ?’ 

«JT should think Teddy Josselin had better be made to account for 
himself, said I, with the most delicious good temper. (Grand- 
mamima’s face and voice of conviction were a whole comedy in one act, 
Susan. Nothing diverts me more than to see people who have got 
hold of a corner, just a poor little corner, of the truth, hug themselves 
over their own sharp-sightedness.) ‘If you suspect that Teddy has 
been running after me, write, please, to any one of the people I have 
been staying with, and make inquiries, as one does about a housemaid, 
as to the number of my followers.’ ” 

“And did your grandmamma write?” asked Susan, full of eager 
interest. 

“Well, no,” said Portia. “Grandmamma, on thinking matters 
over, grew pacified—for that time, as she took pains to impress on 
me, only that time!” A comic expression came into Portia’s black 
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eyes. “To set her mind at rest for the future, however, and relying, 
she was pleased to say, upon my not breaking a solemnly given word, 
she extracted from me on the spot a promise that I would never . . . 
It was a promise she had no right to demand, you know, Susan !” 

And Portia stopped: the least in the world disconcerted, it may be, 
by the crystal-clear eyes that watched her so earnestly. 

“ And if the promise required you to be untrue to your own heart, 
you did not make it?” cried Susan. “TI need not ask you that!” 

“Qh,” said Portia, with a bitter little curl of the lip, “I had no 
choice. If I did not promise, I knew I should never have a chance of 
meeting Mr. Josselin, even as an acquaintance. I was to be banished 
from grandmamma’s house . . . as likely as not should have ruined 
all poor Teddy’s prospects for the future. ‘As well try to get a 
promise from a butterfly as from my grand-nephew, Josselin,’ said 
grandmamma. ‘ You have sense—the sense of worldly interest, at 
least, and for his sake as well as your own, you had best do as I bid 
you.’ And so I promised ; life is too short to waste it in contests over 
trifles; and after all it was but a trifle that I promised. Grand- 
mamma’s horrible old companion was called in—imagine if that made 
my feelings softer !—as a witness, and r 

“You promised never to marry Mr. Josselin?” cried Susan. “Oh 
Portia, and yet in your heart I know you like him!” 

“Like him!” repeated Portia: her face changed: for a moment 
its expression was absolutely tender. “ Well, yes, I don’t mind con- 
fessing so much to you, Susan. These things can’t be forgotten in 
a day. I do like Teddy, a very little, and for that precise reason 
had no choice left me but to take the oath grandmamma chose to 
administer. I repeated the words after her : that horrible old hypocrite 
Condy pretending to cry asif she had been witnessing a touching 
religious ceremony : 

“ «T swear ’— promise, grandmamma said, was not strong enough— 
‘I swear that I will never, directly or indirectly, renew my engage- 
ment with my cousin, Edward Josselin, without the consent of his 
grandmother, Lady Erroll.’ The wording was grandmamma’s own. 
I proposed no alteration. I simply repeated, in a perfectly firm 
voice, what I was told to say. 

“Grandmamma looked relieved. ‘You will not object to my 
acquainting Teddy with this?’ she asked. 

“¢ Not in the least,’ said 1; ‘the promise is made. Let the whole 
world know of it, if you choose.’ 

“ And so then, as a child gets a spoonful of jam after its powder, 
I was told that Ted should actually be invited to dinner once before I 
left town. He dines with us to-day, Susan. You will see with what 
kind of nerve we manage to meet.” 

Susan asked at what hour she should come. 
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“Oh, don’t be a minute later than half-past seven,” said Portia. 
“ We dine at eight, but I particularly want you to be there when 
Teddy Jossclin arrives. Grandmamma’s eyes fixed on us when we 
meet would be more than I could stand, unless supported by some 
fourth person’s presence. And come in your bonnet and morning 
dress. I told you, did I not, that I had a plan for going to—to 
some gardens that they say are pleasant of a summer’s night. As 
soon as we can despatch grandmamma to her own eyening’s dissipa- 

tion, we mean to be off.” 
' Gardens!” repeated Susan, opening her eyes. “ Why, I never 
knew that there were gardens in London.” 

“Oh yes, there are—numbers.” As she said this, Portia turned her 
face aside, then rose and busied herself in putting on her hat. “These 
particular ones are down Chelsea way, I believe, and every one in 
London goes there. Why should they not? You hear good bands of 
music, and stroll about by lamplight or moonlight (we shall have 
moonlight to-night), and see crowds of people more or less well 
dressed. We are to go in a party, undeniably chaperoned, and mean 
to amuse ourselves if we can. At least it will be a change—an 
evening spent not quite upon the usual humdrum pattern of London 
pleasure.” 

“And you are sure it is not too gay a place for me to go to in my 
deep black ?” 

“Oh, as for that, the gaiety or seriousness of any amusement 
depends upon the spirit in which one enters on it!” said Portia, 
evasively. “Susan, my dear, I want you to come! Don’t put 
difficulties in the way. It’s a chance you may never have again of 
seeing life. Are you your own mistress? Is any one looking after 

ou?” 
we Only my guardian, and he is engaged to dine out to-day. Unless 
you had invited me, I should have spent the evening alone.” 

“Then I look upon everything as settled,” cried Portia, moving 
across to the door. “Be at grandmamma’s house at half-past seven, 
and don’t order a carriage to come for you. I will promise to see you 
home. We shall not be late.” 

“ And are you going to walk to Eaton Square now?” asked Susan. 
“T thought, from what Mr. Goldney said, young ladies could never 
walk alone in London.” 

“Qh, all those old canons of propriety belong to a fossil age,” 
answered Portia. “There are no Lovelaces to run away with any- 
body now—'tis Lovelace, in these days, who dreads being run away 
with! Thickly veiled,’ as she spoke she drew a little mask of black 
lace from her pocket, “thickly veiled, and plainly dressed, a young 
lady with common sense in her head can go wherever she thinks fit. 
I don’t know the neighbourhood; but I suppose I shall find a cab- 
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stand somewhere near, and if I make haste, I shall be home just in 
time for lunch. Be sure to come early, and mind”—she returned a 
step or two to whisper this—“ not a word about the Chelsea gardens 
before grandmamma.” 


Cuaprten XXIV. 


At half-past seven precisely Mr. Goldney’s heavy, old-fashioned 
brougham drove—for the first time, I should say, since it was built— 
into Eaton Square. <A minute later, and Susan, to the full as fright- 
ened as on the memorable evening when she drank tea at the Manor, 
found herself following a butler, more awful even than the great 
Jekyll himself, up the staircase of Lady Erroll’s house. She was 
shown into a drawing-room full of mirrors, and amber light, and 
artistic colour, but not magnificently stately, as Susan had thought 
everything belonging to a countess must be; a drawing-room, indeed, 
looking more as if human beings lived init than the one in Brunswick 
Square. She stopped short at the door, dropping her little village 
curtsey to Lady Erroll’s possible presence ; and Portia, in a simple 
muslin dress made high to the throat, ran forward to meet her. 

“ Take off your hat and jacket, Susan—oh, throw them down any- 
where—on the sofa, if you choose. 1 would take you up to my room, 
only I am afraid of being away when Ted—I mean, when Mr. 
Josselin arrives. Listen, there is his knock. Poor little Ted. How 
good of him to be punctual !” 

And Portia’s face glowed with an expression of such sweetness as it 
had certainly never worn in the days when Teddy Josselin was her 
lawful and acknowledged lover. Was it necessary before learning to 
love that one must be convinced of the impossibility of marrying, 
Susan speculated, not wholly unmindful of her own personal 
experience. 

The door opened and closed, and Teddy, unannounced, walked in. 
The two girls were standing together before the chimney-piece in the 
front drawing-room, Susan’s small figure concealed for the moment by 
Portia’s superior stature and flowing muslin dress; and Teddy, who 
had ascertained that Lady Erroll was still in her dressing-room, came 
up to his cousin with his accustomed loitering step and worn-out air, 
but with both hands outstretched. 

“Well, my dear ””—he was beginning. 

“Mr. Josselin!” cried Portia, crimsoning, and drawing back. 
“Don’t you remember Susan—Susan Fielding? Don’t you re- 
member that evening at Halfont, when you and she listened to the 
nightingales ?” 

* And when you were jealous, and would take me off to a place 
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where they made gunpowder. To be sure, I remember everything. 
Susan,” shaking the little girl’s hand affectionately, “the last time 
we met you behaved very badly to me—threw me over for Blake. I 
hope that fellow won't be here to-night, Portia ? ” 

“No one will be here but you and Susan.” 

“That is right. I shall have a chance of Susan looking at me this 
time; and by the way, Tia, it would be very much to the purpose 
that Susan should look a good deal at me. Grandmamma is an old 
lady of singular discernment, Susan. She sees the hopeless state of 
poor Portia’s affections, but does not approve, on theological grounds, 
of first cousins marrying ; so—ah, I forgot you were present that day 
when we decided upon sacrificing ourselves to Moloch—that saves me 
the trouble of telling the story. Susan, do you know that I shall feel 
it my duty to pay you devoted attention all this evening ?” 

“Pay me attention, Sir!” 

“ “Yes, I shall indeed. In the first place, because Portia . . . well, 
never mind that; in the second, because grandmamma’s fears may as 
well be set at rest. You agree with me, Miss Ffrench ?” 

“ Act in every way as your superior wisdom dictates, Mr. Josselin.” 

She moved across the room as she spoke, her face in the air. Teddy 
Josselin followed her, and managed to get possession of her hand. 
Evidently Susan’s presence was a circumstance of trifling moment to 
him. 

“So you have put on the dress I told you to wear, after all, and 
your hair worn plain and small again—not in those atrocious French 
balloons. Ah, I shall make you have taste in time.” 

“Yow make me have taste!” replied Portia, with cool contempt, 
but a smile at the corner of her lips. 

“Yes, me make you have taste,” repeated Teddy, who never troubled 
himself about grammar; “and in other things than dress, I hope. 
I don’t deny that you have a tolerable eye for colour and effect gene- 
rally, but then you are not neat enough. See here!” 

Without the slightest ceremony he adjusted the little ruffle of lace 
that his cousin wore round her throat, and Susan began to wish her- 
self back in Brunswick Square. 

Portia drew herself away with dignity. “Mr. Josselin!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Miss F'french!” said Teddy, looking innocently into her eyes. 

And then Portia’s face all at once flushed very red, and she returned 
across the room to Susan. “ What are the other things in which my 
taste is to be corrected ?” she asked, looking back at Teddy. 

“The other things are legion,” said Mr. Josselin. “ The one under 
immediate consideration being moonlight drives. I hope you have 
changed your mind about to-night, Portia ?” 

“T have done nothing of the kind,” said Portia. “It is all very 
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easy for men to be so particular as to what one ought and ought not 
to do; men who are tired of everything in the shape of excitement 
under the sun. Why are women never to see, never to learn anything 
of life, I want to know ?” 

“Tt strikes me that women see and learn just as much as they 
choose,” answered Teddy lazily. “At all events you will learn 
nothing very edifying by going to ii 

“The gardens at Chelsea,” interrupted Portia, with a glance at 
Susan. 

“Oh! to the gardens at Chelsea—agreed! I object, you under- 
stand, not on the score of morality,” added Teddy, “ but because I 
know how bored we shall be. The same old crowd of shop-boys, 
same old fireworks, same old wearying tunes ——” 

“ Same old stars, same old moon and sky,” interrupted Portia. “If 
one comes to that, all life is the same, only we for ever try to call 
things by new names. I mean to go at all events: you can do as you 
like. Hush!” and now she moved to Susan’s other side. “I hear 
grandmamma—not a word about moonlight drives before grandmammu, 
mind you, Susan !” 

Upon this the door opened, and Susan, all eagerness to behold a 
living countess, saw a tiny, very old woman, with prominent pale 
eyes, a sharp ferret-face, and curious little yellow curls, totter in. 
“So, you can find your way here again now, master Ted ”—a cold little 
reverence bestowed upon Susan, as Portia introduced her. “ Pray, 
why did you never come near me all the time that your cousin was 
away ?” 

“T was away too,” said Teddy ingenuously, and crossing the room 
he stooped and kissed Lady Erroll’s withered, most unkissable face. 
“T couldn’t come to see you when I was ever so many miles away 
from England, could I, grandmamma?” 

“What were you doing, ever so many miles away from England ?” 

“Enjoying myself, and spending money,” answered Teddy 
promptly. 

“Where ?” 

“Tn Paris.” 

“Ah, Paris, indeed—I dare say!” And there for the present the 
cross-examination stopped. Portia, while it lasted, had stood very 
upright, and with unchanging colour ; her lips set like marble. 

“You got the letter from me, I conclude?” asked Lady Erroll 
presently. “The letter posted last night.” 

“Yes, I got a letter,” said Teddy with his placid smile—this was 
the letter informing him of the oath that had been administered to 
Portia. 

“We have all come to our senses at last, you perceive 7” 
Lady Erroll tartly. 
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“T wish I had,” said Teddy. “Oh, grandmamma, if you knew the 
sums I have been spending in Paris.” 

Grandmamma’s face brightened, if such a term can be used in 
speaking of such a face. Never could bachelor folly of Teddy’s, even 
though her purse must bleed, be more venial in her sight than now. 
Did not bachelor folly bespeak detectable indifference to love-matches, 
to virtuous poverty, to Portia ? 

“Tf you have spent so much money, I suppose you have brought 
your cousin a pretty Paris present ?” she said, almost pleasantly. 

Teddy shook his head. “I always think that where spending 
money is concerned Portia can shift for herself,” he answered. “ Look 
at her now.” Portia wore a necklet and earrings of rubies set in fine 
plain gold. “ Both those bits of finery are new, I know, since I dined 
here last.” 

“When I was young, it was not considered good taste for girls to 
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_ wear the same jewels as married women,” said Lady Erroll. “ Does 


your aunt, Jemima F french, sanction all the money you spend on 
trinkets, Portia ?” 

“Aunt Jemima sanctions my taking presents whenever they are 
offered me,” said Portia. “Think of all the jewelry I have had 
from you, grandmamma! ‘This poor little set was given me by a 
friend, the dearest friend I have in the world, a day or two ago, and I 
accepted it thankfully. A pauper like me can’t be above the tempta- 
tion of baubles, especially when they suit the complexion as well as 
rubies suit mine.” 

Dinner was announced, and Teddy gave his arm to old Lady Erroll, 
the two girls following. In the dining-room was a little old woman, 
twenty or thirty years younger than Lady Erroll, but still old, dressed 
in the scantiest of lavender silks, with a “front” dating from some 
by-gone period, a blonde cap, and black velvet bands cunningly dis- 
posed at the junction of the head-dress with the forehead. This was 
Miss Condy, Lady Erroll’s salaried friend and confidante, and who, 
when only the family was present, retained her place at the dinner 
table. She purred and curtsied and looked glad to see Teddy Josselin, 
who gave her a kindly shake of the hand, asked a kindly word or two 
about her neuralgia, then seated himself on the side of the table with 
Susan. By this arrangement Portia and Miss Condy sat together. 

They had been deadly foes from the day when Portia, a girl of 
sixteen, paid her first visit to Eaton Square. Miss Condy’s perquisites, 
never numerous, had become perceptibly less as soon as Lady Erroll 
had a granddaughter upon whom to bestow the disjecta membra of 
her toilet-table ; and Portia, little as she valued broken fans, torn bits 
of lace, faded ribbons, or chipped onyx seals, for their own sakes, had 
always felt a malicious amusement in witnessing and augmenting 
Miss Condy’s rage at being despoiled of them. 
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Every human creature she was thrown with must minister either 
to Portia’s vanity, convenience, or diversion. She was not devoid of 
pity towards picturesque objects of pity. You could no more have 
brought her to feel sympathy for the grotesque, the ugly, the morally 
deformed, than you could bring a child to sympathise with the sad 
inner life of the clown and harlequin who turn somersaults for his 
amusement. Miss Condy, of her kind, was not a really bad old 
woman. Poverty had forced ler to be a sycophant, had forced her to 
spend her life in bearing whims and bad tempers as if she liked them. 
Instinct taught the poor old creature the wisdom of lining her nest— 
if it were only with faded silks and shreds of torn lace—before the 
day when Lady Erroll’s death should leave her homeless. She did 
not speak truth: would truth have served in her profession ? neither 
did it jar on Condy’s sense of honour to be occasionally employed as a 
spy. And still, under all this veneer of forced or artificial vice, a 
great deal of natural good resided in the poor soul still. She main- 
tained a sister, older than herself, out of her pittance; and she was 
intensely grateful for kindness, would have gone round the world for 
Teddy Josselin because he always remembered to ask after her 
neuralgia, because once, years ago, he had sent her a valentine, 
because, in fine, Teddy treated her as though she were a human 
being. (To desolate people do such paltry favours seem cause for 
gratitude!) But Portia saw nothing of this; Portia looked no deeper 
than the surface; and on the surface was sufficient crustiness, envy, 
mean smallness of all kinds to afford her diversion whenever a wet day 
or a headache after a ball threw her, perforce, into Condy’s society. 

“T could no more bully poor old Condy than I could bully Arno,” 
Teddy would say in expostulation, when some of Portia’s well-applied 
sarcasms or monkey tricks had sent Condy, im tears of rage, from the 
room. 

“But I delight to bully Arno too,” was Portia’s answer. Arno was 
a grim old Italian greyhound, a broken-down shivering wreck of a 
dog, whose scarlet coat and bloodshot eyes were always to be seen at 
the windows of Lady Erroll’s carriage. “If it were not that Arno 
has still a fang or two left in his vicious head, I would torment him 
just as much as I do Condy. I don’t teaze nice fine natural old 
women, or honest, wholesome dogs, do I? Can creatures of as low 
organisation as Condy and Arno have feelings ?” 

They had memory, for certain. Arno would curl his lip and roll 
his miserable old eyes if Portia held up her finger to him across the 
room; and Condy—well, the future was to prove whether Condy 
could not only remember but retaliate. As dinner progressed and 
Teddy, warming to the part he had set himself, became more and more 
devoted to the little girl at his side, the pleasanter grew the faces and 
remarks of old Lady Erroll and of Miss Condy. For once, perhaps 
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for the sole time in her life, Portia had to drink the cup of humilia- 
tion in their presence. No matter that she felt herself in very fact 
the conqueror ; that the rubies on her throat were Teddy’s gift ; that 
every word he spoke had a hidden tender meaning for her ear; that 
he cared, that Portia knew he cared, no more for Susan than he must 
care for every pretty girl to whom he talked! Vanity was the most 
vulnerable point at which Portia Ffrench’s spirit could be assailed, and 
she was destined to have vanity wounded to the very quick to-night! 
“ You are not looking at all the brighter for your change of air, my 
dear Miss Ffrench,” says old Condy compassionately; and then: 
“Why, Portia, where are your spirits to-day ?’ from grandmamma; 
and then amiable looks, encouraging words from both to Susan— 
unconscious little Susan blushing and dimpling at Teddy’s compli- 
mentary speeches, and feeling that to dine with a countess was not 
half so awful as she had imagined; yet all the time wishing in her 
heart that nine o’clock had come, and that they were on their road to 
the Chelsea gardens, the gardens to which “everyone in London” 
went, and where she could, of course, scarcely fail of meeting George 
Blake among the crowd! 

“ Portia, my love, how do you mean to amuse Miss Fielding after 
dinner ?” asked Lady Erroll, with great amiability, when dessert was 
on the table. “Iam going to the Wycherleys, and you young ladies 
will have to entertain yourselves. Teddy, you are going to the 
Wycherleys, I conclude. Shall I take you with me ?” 

“Not at mid-day, thanks,” answered Teddy. “I am engaged to 
two or three other places to-night, I believe, and may look in at the 
Wycherleys later, not at this hour.” 

“You can tell Short where he shall drop you, then. It would be a 
pity for you not to make use of the carriage.” 

“T only thought I might stop for a quarter of an hour and walk in 
the square by moonlight with Miss Fielding and my cousin?” sug- 
gested Teddy. 

“Miss Fielding and your cousin have their own engagements, 
thank you,” said Portia quickly. “We are going round for an hour 
or two to the Wynnes, and Laura and I will see Susan home. We 
planned it this morning.” 

“You call Mrs. Wynne by her Christian name still?” remarked 
Lady Erroll. 

Miss Condy rubbed her mittened hands together, and shook her 
head sorrowfully. 

“ Certainly I call Mrs. Wynne by her Christian name,” said Portia 
with an air of surprise. “She deserves a Christian name as much as 
most people, does she not ?” 


“ Difficult, indeed, to say what name Mrs. Wynne deserves,” said 
Lady Erroll. 
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“ Ah, indeed! a very true observation, my Lady!” echoed Condy, 
solemnly. 

“T should think the name she lost when she married Dolly Wynne 
sums up her character pretty fitly,” said Portia. “ Never let us 
forget that poor Laura was a Dysart. Mrs. Wynne is a cousin once 
removed, is she not, Miss Condy? I know you remember all these 
chronological matters.” 

But Miss Condy’s memory did not in this instance assist her. She 
believed Mrs. Wynne’s mother was—that is to say she thought— 
then, meeting Lady Erroll’s eye, was not sure, my Lady, as to Mrs. 
Wynne being a blood relation of the family at all. 

“A very wise observation, my Lady,” cried Portia. “ When 
people’s reputations tarnish, never remember whether they are blood 
relations or not: if we Dysarts did that always, we should not own 
very many relations, by the way.” 

“Miss Condy,” said Teddy, in his gentle, unmoved voice, “ what 
wine shall I give you?” He was passing the decanter away from 
himself, as long experience had taught him to do at Lady Erroll’s table. 

“Well, the least tiny drop of port,” said Miss Condy, for Lady 
Erroll retained the fashions of her youth, and fluids labelled port, 
sherry, and Madeira, were placed on the bare mahogany with dessert. 
“O, thank you, thank you! You have given me more than enough ;” 
this as Teddy poured her out a generous bumper. It was a thing 
understood, even by the butler, in Lady Erroll’s household, that Miss 
Condy did not care for wine. 

“And some fruit,” cried Portia, good-humouredly. “ Now, Miss 
Condy, I know you are fond of peaches. Here is a beauty.” 

And before there was time for expostulation, a fine early peach, the 
crowning glory of the centre dish of the table, lay on Condy’s plate. 
The poor old woman looked green with annoyance. It was another 
understood thing that Miss Condy did not partake of dessert, save of 
such dead-sea fruits as were unfit to appear upon the table again. 
And the family apothecary was to dine with Lady Erroll to-morrow ; 
and the centre dish, but for Portia’s sacrilegious raid upon it, would 
not have required one sixpenny-worth of replenishment. 

“T have dined, I thank you, Miss Ffrench, I want nothing more ;” 
pushing the peach apologetically to one side of her plate. 

“Oh, but peaches have nothing to do with dining,” said Portia, 
“Let me help you to some sugar. Grandmamma, I think that is the 
finest peach I have seen this year.” 

“ Karly peaches are extremely scarce this year,” said Lady Erroll, 
with dry acerbity. “ Extremely scarce, Miss Condy.” 

“And I care so little for the forced fruit,” said poor Condy. 
“ Would not your Ladyship be prevailed upon to try it? Mr. Josse- 
lin, may I ask you to hand the peach to her Ladyship ?” 
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“May I ask you to finish your dessert, Miss Condy?” said her 
Ladyship, waiving back the offer with her tiny shrivelled hand. 
“ The carriage will be here before I leave the table.” 

And now Condy had no choice but to obey. The peach merited 
all that had been said of it. It was large, it was juicy, and the sight 
of Condy gobbling it down: the human nature of her enjoying the 
unwonted flavour of the fruit, the sense of being under Lady Erroll’s 
eyes almost choking her at every mouthful, went far towards restoring 
Portia Ffrench’s equanimity. She was not really deliberately cruel 
of nature; would no more have inflicted positive injury on old 
Condy than on Arno; would have shrunk with disgust, indeed, from 
seeing either Condy or Arno in physical pain. She simply liked 
to torture, as she liked to do everything, for the distraction of the 
minute; simply required as much suffering from her victim as should 
serve to amuse herself. As to the feelings of the victim—well, if we 
could fathom a cat’s sentiments towards the schoolboys who have set 
her adrift on ice, with walnut-shells for skates, we should, I dare say, 
guage pretty accurately those of Miss Condy as, sitting in her lonely 
bedroom upstairs, she remembers her peach, and prays that the hour 
may come when she can repay Portia for the dessert, sugar and all, 
of which she had been forced to partake! 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room, and presently Lady Erroll 
went away, looking, thought Susan, exactly like the wicked fairy of 
the story-book in her gold and crimson opera cloak, and carrying off 
Teddy Josselin with her. He shook hands warmly with Susan ; 
then parted from his cousin with frigid ceremony. 

“And Mr. Josselin is not going with us to the gardens?” cried 
Susan, as soon as the door was closed. “I thought ——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Portia, putting up a finger to her lips. “In 
this house walls (and Miss Condy) have ears. Think nothing, and 
what you see forget as soon as you have seen it. Are you in spirits, 
Susan ? do you feel as if you could enjoy yourself? Idon’t. I feel 
as if I had had no dinner. I always have that feeling in Ninety-nine 
Eaton Square. We have attendants in plush and powder, and unde- 
niable Sevres and Dresden. We have also solid silver dish-covers, as 
you may have remarked, but we have nothing to speak of underneath ! 
One of Aunt Jem’s good heartsome dinners of roast and boiled would 
supply material for a week in Eaton Square. And then the wine! 
What is life worth when you stay with people who give bad wine?” 

“T never know whether wine is bad or good,” said Susan. “I 
drank what Mr. Josselin gave me, and it was very sweet and nice.” 

“That was what grandmamma and her wine-merchant call port. 
Oh, Susan, if things would only taste sweet and nice to me as they do 
to you, what a happy woman I might be!” 

“TJ should think you are happier than most people, as it is,” remarked 
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Susan. “ You always talk as if you cared for nothing, and yet—I 
daresay I'm saying a stupid thing—but it seems to me no one could 
take as much trouble about amusement as you do who felt amuse- 
ment to be beyond their reach.” 

“ Badly reasoned,” said Portia. “It is just when we feel a thing 
to be beyond our reach that we stand on tiptoe to get at it. For every 
five minutes that a woman of twenty spends before her glass, does 
not a woman of thirty spend an hour? It’s not an illustration—I’m 
getting like Teddy Josselin in my style of eloquence, I think—but I 
know what I mean. Talking of women of thirty reminds me of our 
chaperon, who will be here shortly. She is so objectionable, little 
Susan. When I look at Mrs. Wynne, I shudder. Is that what Portia 
Ffrench will be in another dozen years? I ask myself.” 

“T thought Mrs. Wynne was your friend,” cried Susan. ‘“ You 
were very generous in defending her an hour ago.” 

“T defended her because grandmamma and Miss Condy abused 
her; the vileness and yet the wisdom of Condy in pretending to 
forget whether poor Laura was a Dysart! Yes, Mrs. Wynne is my 
friend. We chaperon each other by turns: I make her parties go 
off; Laura gets me invitations to houses grandmamma would not 
enter. We feel rather more pleasure in taking away each other’s 
partners than the partners of other people, and on the score of 
mutual criticism confine ourselves chiefly to pity. ‘A pity poor dear 
Portia Ffrench does not marry.’ ‘A pity poor dear Laura Wynne 
does not remember the number of years she has lived upon the 
earth.’ Yes, we are friends, and (just to the extent to which honour 
can exist among thieves) would not betray each other’s counsels.” 

Almost before Portia had ceased speaking, a carriage drove up 
before the house, and through the open drawing-room windows 
ascended the sound of a shrill resonant voice, a true “ Dysart voice,” 
inquiring if Miss Ffrench were ready. ! 

“ Brilliant trained silk, no veil, white bonnet,” cried Portia, peeping 
behind the window curtains. “The very last kind of dress, of course, 
that she should have worn—poor Laura’s accustomed taste! And 
Dolly, looking—oh, how sulky! Susan, I regret to say you will 
have an extremely stupid, extremely sulky married man for your 
companion the whole evening. You don’t mind? I thought not. 
Very likely you will find Dolly Wynne sweet and nice, like grand- 
mamma’s port. Now come up to my room, and we will adorn our- 
selves, or rather lay aside our adornments. In going to—to these 
kind of public places, I believe it is wise to look as much like a shop- 
girl after hours as possible.” 
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Portra’s room was a closet, indifferently furnished with air and 
light, at the extreme top of the house. It was a whim of Lady 
Erroll’s that, while half a dozen stately chambers stood vacant, her 
granddaughter should sleep in a garret, upon a camp bedstead, and 
where the thermometer seldom at this season declined below ninety, 
under the slates. Susan’s memory carried away from Ninety-nine 
Eaton Square (the only aristocratic mansion she ever entered) two 
ineffaceable pictures: one of Lady Erroll watching Miss Condy eat her 
peach, the other of Portia as she stood in her miserably appointed little 
garret before the looking-glass, dressing for the “ Chelsea gardens.” - 

It was now close upon ten o'clock, and the last flush of summer 
twilight had died above the wilderness of roofs at the back of Eaton 
Square. The moon, however, by this time rode high in the east, 
wonderfully bright and clear for a London moon, and by its light 
alone Portia dressed. The ruby necklet and earrings were laid aside ; 
a heavy black lace mantilla, nearly reaching to the hem of her 
dress, an unpretending little black lace hat was all her costume. 
Nothing could have suited her better, or disguised her less. To a 
doubtfully pretty woman the absence of fashionable adornment may 
be a travesty ; to a really handsome one, never. In a muslin dress 
and plain black shawl, Portia Ffrench, instead of looking like a shop- 
girl after hours, looked more like Portia Ffrench than ever. The 
fine line of shoulder and throat, the small head with its simply 
braided jetty hair, did but challenge the eye with greater distinctness 
because no glitter of trinkets, no inartistic flutter of ribbons or laces, 
was there to distract attention from their grace. 

“Well, that will do, I suppose,” she cried, as soon as Susan, who 
had put on her own things in the drawing-room, stood at her side 
und watched her. “ Masked like this”—she took up the veil she had 
worn in the morning from her dressing-table, and held it across her 
face—“ masked like this, and not speaking beyond a whisper, I don’t 
suppose it will be possible for any one to recognise me. And if they 
do, well, if they do—they do! After all, there would be no particu- 
lar zest in going if there was not the risk of being found out. Now 
let us start, Susan. Tread softly, and pray the gods old Condy be 
not upon the watch.” 

Upon this, silently and with light steps, they both ran down the 
staircase of the great unlighted house. Economy reigned in every 
department of Lady Erroll’s establishment. When her Ladyship was 
out of an evening, no gas was lighted above the basement floor. Then, 


unattended by butler or page, Portia noiselessly lifted the latch of the 
front door, and they were free. 
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“T breathe!” said Portia, when they had taken their places in 
Mrs. Wynne’s carriage. “ Weare safe from Condy this time. Great 
heavens!” she broke off, as they turned the corner of the square, 
“can that be Condy herself?” A female figure was at this moment 
stepping into a four-wheeled cab drawn close up to the pavement. 
“Tt looks like her; and yet—no,—the idea is ridiculous. What 
could Condy be doing out at this hour? Oh, I have not introduced 
anybody. Laura, this is Susan. Mrs. Wynne—Miss Fielding.” 

Mrs. Wynne was a small, very overdressed woman of about six-and- 
thirty ; a woman who laughed much and loud, and talked much and 
loud, and who possessed little wit, and less beauty. As this is her 
first and last appearance in Susan’s story, I don’t know that I need 
lose space by speaking of her at greater length. The escapade she 
was engaged in to-night may, of itself, I think, be taken as sufficient 
exposition of her character. Mrs. Wynne’s husband, Dolly, was a 
big fair young man, some years younger than his wife; a man of 
very few words and ideas to correspond; at the present moment pro- 
digiously bored at being taken from his own amusements and put on 
duty as a chaperon. 

“Charming night, Mr. Wynne, is it not?” cries Portia, in her 
pleasantest voice. “I think Laura and I deserve great credit for this 
bright idea.” 

“Ah!” says Dolly Wynne, folding his arms sulkily, and looking 
up at the moon. They are driving in an open barouche, and Susan, 
who is beside him, can watch his face. 

“Ah? Isn't that ‘ah!’ like Dolly?” cries Mrs. Wynne, with 
her shrill laughter. “Would you believe it, Portia, when I first 
asked him, he refused to come. Said some other fellow would take just 
as good care of us as he would. Didn’t you, Dol ?” 

“T think the whole thing in bad taste,” said Dolly; “ in deuced 
bad taste, and—and a deuced bore.” 

Susan remembered Teddy Josselin. Evidently these Chelsea 
gardens were not as favourite a resort with gentlemen as with ladies. 
The thought depressed her; lessened her hope of meeting George 
Blake among the crowd. 

“Oh! Mr. Wynne, that’s so unkind to us,” said Portia pleadingly, 
and leaning her beautiful face across in the moonlight. It was one 
of the conditions of their friendship that Portia should occasionally 
cajole dear Laura’s husband into submission. “Iam going back to 
Halfont for ten months to-morrow, and Susan has never been out of 
Halfont in her life. This one evening's amusement is a great deal to 
us, remember, and you ought to sacrifice yourself with a better grace. 
Now, won't you be nice and good-tempered, if J ask you ?” 

“Tell me how I’m to be nice!” growled Dolly, but in a softening 
tone—what man could Portia Ffrench not soften ?—‘if you will 
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promise to let me take care of you all the evening, I will be as nice as 
I can.” 

Portia bit her lips to repress a smile. “Of course, you are going 
to take care of me all the evening, of me and Susan too.” 

Dolly Wynne now turned his head, and for the first time gave 
Susan a long stare. The result was not satisfactory. The first reason 
Mr. Wynne could find for any woman’s existence—a certain amount 
of good looks presupposed—was that she should be capable of amusing 
Dolly Wynne! Shy simplicity, modest grace, “the violet by the 
mossy stone” were not by any means the kind of charms poor Dolly 
could appreciate. 

“It's a great mistake going to these places at all,” he remarked, 
going back, as men of few ideas do, to his original proposition; “a 
deuced mistake, and a deuced bore, too.” 

“Tt can’t be a mistake as far as I am concerned,” said Portia. 
“T could meet grandmamma and Miss Condy face to face, without 
the slightest fear of their recognising me;” and she took out her 
“mask” from her pocket and tied it over her hat. “ Laura, dear, 
surely you have had the prudence to bring a veil ?” 

“T have brought Dolly,” said Laura, with the calm of conscious 
rectitude. “Iam not ashamed of being seen. No need of disguise 
when one has a husband with one, my dear Portia.” 

“Then I need hardly ask if you mean to keep at Mr. Wynne’s side 
all the evening, my dearest Laura? Little Lord Dormer is not to 
meet us, I suppose, as you planned ?” 

“At these places one cannot have too strong an escort of gentle- 
men,” said Mrs. Wynne. “ As Lord Dormer was so anxious to join the 
party, I thought it just as well he should come—about Mr. Josselin 
I need not ask? and then the best thing we can do is all to keep 
together. As you think a veil so necessary, why did you not persuade 
Miss Fielding to wear one ?” 

“ Because Susan’s face is better than any veil,” said Portia. “Susan 
doesn’t know a creature in London. Besides, what does a child of 
her age need of disguise ?” 

“Ah! I understand. Ingenue of the party.” Mrs. Wynne was 
very fond of French words, but pronounced them indifferently. “ Not 
a bad notion.” 

Now most of this conversation might as well have been held in 
Syriac for any meaning it conveyed to Susan’s intelligence. Escorts, 
disguises ; Dolly and a Shetland veil being used apparently as con- 
vertible terms, Susan understood nothing of what it all meant: under- 
stood only that Mr. Wynne was destined to be her companion, and 
that a monosyllable every five minutes would be as much as they 
would have to say to each other. “Still,” thought the child of seven- 
teen, “I shall hear the music and see all the gay London people, and 
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perhaps Mr. Blake. Ah! if I met him, even Dolly wouldn’t be 
able to take my pleasure quite away from me!” 

At the end of another quarter of an hour, the carriage drew up 
before some kind of entrance-gate, of which Susan’s blind eyes could 
only dimly make out the details. Crowds of people were entering 
from all directions. It was evidently some kind of gala night, Susan 
decided, at these Chelsea gardens; and no one wearing thick veils, 
she remarked, looking round her when they had left the carriage. 
Mrs. Wynne was right—no more need of disguise in Chelsea than 
elsewhere. Before they entered the gardens, Teddy Josselin had 
joined them (as he did so, a head stealthily looked out from a four- 
wheeled cab, that was drawn up twenty or thirty yards distant), and 
Portia put her hand within his arm as a matter of course, nor quitted 
it again during the evening. 

“You have come, in spite of your engagements, then, Ted?” she 
whispered. 

“Not very likely I should let you be here without me,” Susan 
heard him answer. 

“T hope the rest of our party will not miss us!” cried Mrs. Wynne, 
with undisguised anxiety. “Mr. Josselin, have you seen anything of 
Lord Dormer? Impossible to walk about in these places without a 
strong escort of gentlemen !” 

“You have got me, my dear child,” said Dolly. “ Nothing like a 
husband’s protection, you know. Do you take one arm, and Miss 
Fielding the other, and see if we have not had quite enough of it all 
in half an hour.” 

“Better let the carriage wait, certainly,” said Mrs. Wynne, with 
sudden austerity of tone; “and then, if we don’t amuse ourselves, we 
can come away. Portia, I must really forbid you to be out of my 
sight for an instant.” 

With the chaperon of the party in these stern and virtuous dispo- 
sitions, they now moved on with the crowd into the gardens. Happily 
for Mrs. Wynne’s scruples, Lord Dormer had arrived, and was waiting 
for them. He was an unwholesome, wearied-looking little lad of 
nineteen or twenty: an infant who had already forestalled one fortune 
in the purchase of toys suited to his nonage, and who, under Mrs. 
Wynne’s auspices, was at present doing his best to get rid of another ; 
for it was a fact that Laura Wynne, without youth, wit, or beauty, 
had helped to dissipate as much money as any woman of her world in 
London. 

“An awkward, ugly schoolboy,” Susan thought, as she looked at 
him one moment through her glasses. Stupid little Susan! not 
aware that Lord Dormer was twentieth Baron of Throgmorton ; that 
diamonds and rubies were no more to Lord Dormer than bouquets 
and opera-boxes to other men. “ [Is it possible that a staid lady like 
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Mrs. Wynne would sooner accept this boy’s escort than her own 
husband’s ?” 

It was evidently quite possible. Looking round, and gaily warning 
Dolly to be sure to keep close, Laura put her hand within Lord 
Dormer’s arm, and before another minute had elapsed was lost from 
sight. Susan was as absolutely dependent on Dolly Wynne as if 
they had been alone together in Robinson Crusoe’s island ! 

“Oughtn’t we to walk quicker?” she suggested. “I have lost 
sight of Mrs. Wynne now; and Portia and Mr. Josselin seem to be 
gone altogether.” 

It was the first remark she had made to Mr. Wynne, and she made 
it excessively shyly, and without raising her eyes to his. 

“Well—yes,” said Dolly, with languid good temper. He had felt 
the natural indignation of a man and a husband at being put on 
chaperoning duty at all; but now that he was here, and now that 
Laura was happily disposed of, seemed ready to resign himself to his 
fate. “Portia and Mr. Josselin are gone altogether, and we have lost 
sight for good of Mrs. Wynne. So all we can do is to think of our- 
selves. Ever been here before ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Ah! won’t ever want to come here again, I should say ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Susan, whose feet were already 
going in time to the distant music. “It seems a very nice sort of 
place, I think.” 

Dolly Wynne put up his eye-glass, and looked down hard on 
Susan’s face. ‘Idon’t generally trouble myself about ladies’ motives,” 
he remarked, after reading, to the best of his capacity, what was 
written there; “above all, where Portia Ffrench and my wife are 
concerned. But I should like to know what they brought you along 
with them here to-night for ?” 

“For my own amusement, of course,” answered Susan. “ Portia 
said it was a chance I might never have again of seeing life.” 

“Seeing life! Yes, that’s just the silly jargon women all talk 
now. As if they can’t see life enough in their proper place, 
without for ever insisting upon going where men don’t want them! 
Now, I am not talking about Mrs. Wynne or Miss Ffrench. They 
have their own business to mind. But you, my dear little girl,” 
Dolly’s tone got quite paternal—the creature, of his kind, was 
honest—* wouldn’t you be a great deal better off at home than you 
are here ?” 

“No, indeed ; I like being here,” persisted Susan, obstinately. “It 
is a treat to me to see all these fine-dressed people. We never were 
sure at Halfont whether the town ladies wore trains or round skirts— 
now I know. And I like the musie,-and-look!—oh! look!” her 
little fingers closing tight on Dolly’s,arm as a gorgeous outbreak of 
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coloured fire burst forth, from at some hundred yards’ distance, 
against the pale moon-lit sky. 

The crowd, at this abrupt commencement of the fireworks, began, 
as crowds do under all sudden excitements, to rush senselessly for- 
ward, and Susan and her protector were borne along with the tide. 
“ Hold my arm fast,” whispered Dolly ; “and at the first turning we 
will get away. There’s a nice sheltered little side-path somewhere 
here to the left.” 

Accordingly, when the nice sheltered little path was reached, they 
turned into it. Dolly Wynne and Susan téte-a-téte in the moonlight ; 
the coloured lamps shining with fantastic stage effect through the 
trees; the distant band playing deliciously; the star-covered blue 
sky overhead! Susan began to think the Chelsea gardens charming. 
They -vandered on slowly, and at last Dolly Wynne’s arm pressed 
closer on the slim girlish hand that rested there, and he began to talk 
nonsense. What else was there for him to do, in this absurd position 
into which his wife’s folly had forced him? Dolly Wynne talked 
nonsense; and Susan, secure in the knowledge that her companion 
was a married man, and at no times quick at suspecting evil, was 
looking up, all simplicity and good faith, at his down-bent face, when 
—fortunately, or unfortunately—a party of four or five people met 
them full, and Mr. Wynne, dim though the light in this side alley 
was, found himself recognised. 

“What! Dolly Wynne here?” Susan heard a voice exclaim, just 
as they passed. 

Mr. Wynne looked back quickly over his shoulder. “ Hallo! is 
that you?” he exclaimed. Then, turning to Susan: “Just wait for 
me one minute,” he whispered ; “walk slowly on, and I'll catch you 
up directly. I want to speak to a friend of mine, a college friend I 
have not seen for ages.” 

And before Susan had time to reply, or even to think, she found 
herself alone. 

She walked slowly on as she had been told, but Mr. Wynne’s 
minute proved a long one; he had evidently much to say to his 
college friend. They had already nearly reached the point at which 
the path rejoined one of the main thoroughfares of the gardens. 
Groups of people were passing and re-passing on all sides; and, 
looking round, Susan found, with a beating heart, that she had lost 
sight of her protector. Should she wait for him, or return? While 
she hesitated, a knot of young men brushed by, and one of them 
turned and spoke to her. What he said, Susan knew not! An access 
of blind terror overcame her ; she gave a little stifled cry of entreaty, 
then, too frightened to know which path she took, began to run. 

A minute later, and she was once more in the thick of the crowd— 
this time alone! 
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Yesterday. 





Ay, it was only yesterday 

She in her beauty passed this way, 

And her mare, Ianthe, seemed to know 

She carried the whole world’s fairest show ; 

And the beech trees, gold in the autumn air, 
Fluttered their leaves at a thing so fair. 

Where did I woo her? On what strange shore ? 
Beautiful girl whom I love no more! 


Does it seem farther than yesterday ? 

The living music, the lustrous bay, 

The bright eyes never for laughter loth, 
While Love’s own babies slept in both, 
The form that moved with an Oread’s ease 
Under the summer-shafted trees. 

Those magical marvellous days are o'er, 
Beautiful girl whom I love no more! 


A century back flies yesterday 

When love grows weary, life grows grey, 

When the voice that once sang sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Has a tone that is broken and incomplete, 

When the eyes that of old looked true, true, true, 
Are vague and strange as they gaze on you, 

When the shaft strikes sharp to the heart’s deep core, 
Beautiful girl whom I love no more! 


Mortimer Corrs. 











